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EYEGLASSES, AND THE EYES 
THAT NEED THEM. 
ECONOMY OF THE EYESIGHT. 
TPIS is a chapter for the middle-aged, for 
i there is hardly anything of which youth is 
so prodigal and careless as the sense of sight. 
Even to the middle-aged the subject is apt to be 
unattractive until a conviction of loss and decay 
forces it upon their attention. Indeed, in the 
following directions the writer is only giving the 
result of efforts made to counteract the ill effects 
of a personal ignorant waste and thoughtless 

delay. 

The First Thing to be Remembered is that aft- 
er the eyes require 
the aid of glasses, 
every day’s delay 
injures them. Yet 
a prominent optician 
says that many la- 
dies firmly believe 
all the time they 
gain from the reign 
of glasses is just so 
much added to sight. 
Sometimes, he add- 
ed, this struggle is 
carried on so long 
that their first glass- 
es are the last num- 
ber on the optician’s 
list—a short respite 
only from years of 
semi-darkness, 

The Time when 
glasses are required 
varies exceedingly : 
age is a most uncer- 





tain guide. There 
are old ladies of 
sixty with perfect 


sight ; there are oth- 
er ladies of thirty- 
five or forty whose 
eyes imperatively 
demand aid. Not 
only age, but the pe- 
culiar conformation 
of the eye, and the 
care that has been 
taken of it, influ- 
ence the time great- 
ly. Oculists also 
say that .blue-gray 
eyes bear the wear 
of extravagant use 
much better. than 
very dark or black 
ones, However, the 
majority of ladies 
between the ages of 
forty and forty-five 
require the aid of 
glasses; and yet, 
though the need is 
so universal, scarce- 
ly any ‘one suspects 
the trouble at the 
beginning, and all 
are somewhat taken 
by surprise. 

The Symptoms are, 
however, invariable 
and decided ; no one 
can mistake them. 
There occurs at can- 
dle or lamp light a 
mist or a dusky hue 
over what is wished 
to be seen. Objects 
far off are seen better than those close at hand. 
There is an involuntary movement nearer the 
light, in order to read a letter or book, and the 
book or paper is held farther from the eyes than 
usual. Small objects, if looked at any length of 
time, grow confused. The eyes, after a little close 
application, ache, and become so fatigued that 
rest is necessary; and there is often, on first 
awaking in the morning, a sense of weakness, from 
which the sight does not recover for a little while. 

When these symptoms occur, it is a question 
between carelessness or vanity and sight. The 
eyes need glasses to:save them from unnatural 
efforts, and to husband their strength. This 
point determined, remember that not only pres- 
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Fig. 1.—Fam.e ann Powiabour’ Ciora Daxss. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-8. 





ent comfort but possibly years of sight depend 
upon the choice of the glasses used. Hgppily no 
one is now so ignorant as to take out the glasses 
of a past generation, though in my own youth it 
was a fashion common enough—grandmamma’s 
glasses were supposed to be all that mamma 
could require. 

Choice of Glasses.—Go to an oculist—the best 
oculist you can command—and ask him to select 
the number of glass necessary. He will give the 
very lowest power that can be used; the power 
that will simply restore the sight to what it was, 
so that reading or sewing can be accomplished 
at the same distance as when the eyes were per- 
fect. The expense of such a consultation is a 


ty 
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great economy.’ With care it may not be needed 
again for some years; and it is well to remem- 
ber that “a tool becomes a weapon 1 an igno- 
rant hand.” 

But do not expect these glasses, which enable 
the eye to work at the proper distance, to be of 
any use in seeing things further away ; that would 
be impossible. A glass can not change its form, 
like the eye, which, by some mechanism imper- 
fectly understood, alters its conformation for ev- 
ery distance. ‘Those’using the lower numbers of 
glasses will hardly need‘help for distant objects, 
unless it, be for pictures hung in a gallery, or 
books on the upper shelves of a library. For 
such occasional efforts a glass of greater focal 





Fig. 2:—Gros Grain anp Brocnét Casumere Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





length may be necessary. Get the glasses set in 
plain blue steel; the dazzle of gold frames is try- 
ing and injurious. See that they are of pure 
glass, free from all specks, rays, or globules, of 
equal thickness, and of equal form. The best test 
of the purity of the glass is to hold it before a 
flame. To see if they are quite true, hold them 
obliquely over print; if the glasses are correct, 
all the letters will preserve their proper shape in 
spite of the oblique glass. © Or raise the glasses 
slowly from the book to the eyes, and if any of 
the letters appear distorted, the substance is not 
uniform. 

A very important matter in choosing glasses is 
to ascertain whether both eyes are equally worn, and 
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need the same number of glass. Inequality of 
condition is far commoner than is generally sup- 
posed. Headaches in one temple more frequently 
than in the other, or peculiar occupations, may 
cause this unequal wear. Or the left eye, like the 
left hand, lags behind, and does not do. its fair 
share of work. Then, like the left hand, it becomes 
through want of exercise weaker than the right— 
one is worn out with labor, the other depraved 
with ease; and the latter.condition is generally 
the worse of the two.’ .This is one thing that can 
be. best decided in that necessary interview with a 
skillful oculist. But if from any cause the eyes 
have worn irregularly, the two compartments must 
be fitted with glasses of different powers. 





Fig. 3.—Rers Six Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





The right focus found, see that the centre of 
the glass is directly opposite the centre of the pupil. 
We are very particular to have a bonnet shape 
| that fits the head, but it is far more important 
that the frame of our glasses should fit the face 
The space between the eyes varies in almost ev- 
ery individual, and yet little 
this peculiarity. If the 
opposite the centre of the pupil, there will be an 
aching sensation after wearing them. An opti- 
cian tried to persuade me that this was custom- 
ary, and would wear away; and I was the victim 
of this delusion for nearly two months before I 
ascertained the cause of the trout 
If a frame can not be 


notice is taken of 
centre of the glass is not 





le, and its cure. 
found to fit accurately, 

have one made, but 

on no account wear 
that maintains 
its position by pinch- 
ing the nose. Such 
frames not only in 
jure the nerves of 
the eye, but some- 
times occasion ob- 
stinate frontal head- 
ache. 

Pebbles are dear- 
er than glass, and 
are generally sup- 
posed to be better. 
Certainly they are 
hot so apt to get 
scratched or broken. 
Apart from this ad- 
vantage, I have not 
diseovered in them 
any extraordinary 
excellence. Some 
people assert that 
they are cooler. I 
have used indiffer- 
ently both glass and 
pebbles, and . have 
not been able to de- 
tect any additional 
comfort in pebbles. 
But of whatever sub- 
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stance the glasses 
may be, when once 
a pair has been 


found that exactly 
suit, they are not a 
thing to be lightly 
treated. It is well 
from the very first 
to get into the habit 
of taking care of 
them, lest they get 
seratched or broken. 

I do not think it 
at. all necessary to 
enter into specula- 
tions about the value 
of eyesight; those 
for whom I am writ- 
ing have discovered 
that, many of them, 
alas! a little later 
than they ought to 
have done. But 
science and experi- 
ence have authenti- 
cated many things 
which may help to 
recruit and preserve 
the amount of vis- 
ion the extravagance 
of youth to 
middle and 
these things it may 
not be amiss to have 
in such compact form that they can easily, be 
considered and appropriated : 

First.—In working at or near a sunny window 
sit so as to let the light fall obliquely over the 
left shoulder. If the light comes over the right 
one, the shadows and movements of the right 
hand will disturb the surface, and render unequal 
and trying the vision. 

Second.—Neither in the daytime nor evening 
sit reading or working with the back to the win- 
dow or.light. “The rays of light are too direct- 
ly reflected,” and their management will be very 
fatiguing to weak sight. 

Third.—N ever hold a book or a piece of sewing 
behind the lamp or light so as to have the flame 
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glittering right in the face, while the eyes are 
necessarily strained looking through the trying 
illumination. 

Fourth.—It is good for the eyes to vary their 
occupation; and writing is easier for them at 
night than reading. 

Fifth.—When occupied on close or fine work, 
frequently remove the glasses, and rest the eyes 
by looking away at long distances. v4 

Sizth—After reading, sewing, or writing sev- 
eral hours at a stretch, or after being in a theatre 
or brilliantly lighted room, bathe the eyes well in 
cold water. Indeed, this cool bath should never 
be neglected after the day’s labor, and after the 
night’s sleep. : 

Seventh.—W hether reading, sewing, or writing, 
always, if possible, secure an oblique light; at 
any rate, always avoid a horizontal one. 

Eighth.—A bedroom having white walls, white 
curtains, and that faces the east, is very trying to 
aging eyes. Painful contractions of the eyes and 
inflammations of the lids result from this cause 
alone. Neither should the blinds be opened hasti- 
ly, or the eyes for the first hour after awakening 
in the morning be saluted with any sudden or 
brilliant light. 

Ninth.—At all times it must be remembered 
that very white walls, gilt frames and mouldings, 
abundance of mirrors, gay carpets, painted ceil- 
ings, and dazzling shimmering colors, are among 
the beautiful things which make for the eye a 
merry but a short life. 

Tenth.—Most people believe that colored glass- 
es are a great protection from such fatal brilliancy. 
If used, green are far better than blue. Green ab- 
sorbs the extreme blue and violet rays, and trans- 
mits the red ones, thus producing a shorter spec- 
trum and a more direct image on the retina. Blue 
absorbs the different parts of the spectrum un- 
equally, and transmits the extreme blue and vio- 
let rays; therefore blue glasses, however fashion- 
able, are more mischievous than useful. However, 
a dim glass of no particular color is the best. 

Every kind of labor or pleasure that fatigues 
the eye sets its stamp on the substance of the 
organ—an organ so delicate that it can not be 
strained beyond its power without irremediable 
injury. If, then, we would continue to old age 
our pleasures and our independence—if, in short, 
we would keep “ the curtain from falling until the 
drama of life closes’””—let us guard with a patient 
and wise care that portion of vision left us from 
the reckless waste of youth. 
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OCTOBER DAYS. 


UNE, with its garlands of Gaisies and 
roses, its green fields and building birds, 

has richly deserved its poets and rhapso- 
dists, but when October days arrive, we feel 
that its splendor is faint beside the glory 
which these reveal when the sun kindles 
the brown stubble into a field of the cloth 
of gold. There is a generosity about this 
season: it is not merely prodigal of ripe 
fruits and mellow harvests, but of color and 
sunshine, of a subtle spell that is woven both 
of melancholy and happiness. It seems as 
if half the world had been hidden behind 
the sereen of summer’s green leaves, and Oc- 
tober days push this screen, with its fantas- 
tic and beautiful devices, aside, little by lit- 
tle, and disclose glimpses of grace and love- 
liness—the fair structures of the trees, the 
myriads of empty nests—opening vistas 
among the woods, and showing the blue sky 
through the lattice-work of branches and 
twigs. There is, moreover, a charming lei- 
sure in their moods: the leaves fall lazily, as 
if to some unheard fairy music; the grapes 
hang indolently upon the vine, as if their 
labors were over, and they had earned the 
right to sun themselves and be idle; there 
is no hurry in the footsteps of the wild 
brooks, and the few birds that remain flit 
about as though they had renounced care, 
given up housekeeping and the charge of a 
family, and were taking a holiday. Octo- 
ber days are pensive and quiet, and invite 
us out to discover Nature, which the heat of 
summer or the mud of spring perhaps pre- 
vented. There is a cheerful seriousness in 
the woods at this season; they have lost 


~ that twinkling merriment when every young 


leaf seemed dancing upon its stem. There 
are gold and gorgeousness, to be sure, but 





no longer youth or the increasing vitality 
of that period; but as the best wine was 
served latest at the marriage feast,so Nature 
seems to have reserved her richest effects 
for this time. For these hours she has 
freaked the maples with tawny gold and 
vermilion, gilded the ragged beeches, and 
touched the oak leaves with cinnabar; she 
has kept the jewels of the barberry bushes 
and the cranberry meadows for to-day’s il- 
lumination, the tall torches of the golden- 
rod, the snowy drift of the frost-flowers, and 
sends the violet constellations of the wild 
asters to shine in the half-deserted fields 
and highways; the blackberry vines have 
only just kindled into color among the dry 
grass, the cardinal-flowers have delayed their 
decorations, and the gentians have smoothed 
out their fringes for this season, while the 
milkweed has spun its silver thread that the 
October breeze may gently sow its seeds 
abroad. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


HE number of indications concerning 
the approach of storms or the contin- 
uance of sunshine that the weather-wise 
have collected in the course of generations 
would be quite surprising if it were not for 
the fact that most of the weather-wise are 
people concerned in tilling the soil or sail- 
ing the sea, whose interests are completely 
involved in the state of the weather. It is 
their necessity to watch the signs of the 
times, and it is they who know better than 
any others, from their constant watching, 
that all signs fail in a dry time. The fish- 
erman is aware, from long and bitter person- 
al experience, and from oft-repeated and 
long-descended tales of drowning, that, if 
the surf roars uncommonly, a storm is tread- 
ing the distant deeps, and his little boat had 
better not put out from shore; and he has 
only to glance at the ragged edges of the 
rapidly moving scud in the sky in order to 
tell if the coming rain is to be heavy enough 
to interfere with the casting of his lines. 
Perhaps the Signal Service could tell with 
infinitely more wisdom, but hardly with 
more certainty. In like manner the inland 
farmer has been forced to know that if at 
just about haying-time he sees the halo of 
the moon in its largest array, taking in the 
far fine upper clouds, with a complete cir- 
cle that shows uniform condensation in the 
atmosphere, the dense outer rim slowly in- 
creasing, that there is no time to be lost in 
getting in his crop. He knows that a rain- 
bow in a summer morning sky tells tales of 
the place where rain is falling in the west, 
and that the western wind blowing up the 
cloud is authority for the saying, 
“Rainbow in the morning— 
Shepherds, take warning.” 


He knows, too, that 


“A winter fog 
Will freeze a dog,” 


and that his stock need extra protection on 
its appearance; that ditches smell badly 
before rain, because, as any person can tell, 
sunshine concentrates odors; and, in short, 
he needs little help from science, so sure is 
his own unwritten science, except when he 
can be told two or three days beforehand, 
as now he can be, of the long storm coming 
down upon him and his fields, so that he 
may call in additional help, that otherwise 
he would not do, and gather the harvest un- 
der shelter, or leave it standing without at- 
tempting any poor half-way work that 
storm will ruin. His wife and daughters 
too have as many signs of fair and foul 
weather as he, in their own way.- They 
know that in the warm days beads of moist- 
ure settle on tumblers and on the flagged 
walks if rain is imminent; that the soot 
falls then, too; that if the season is to con- 
tinue dry, the chairs and tables crack; that 
the whiteness of the breast-bone of the first 
goose measures the coming winter's cold; 
and they can tell the prospects of the mor- 
row by the strong crackling or dull smoul- 
dering of the embers of the fire on the 
hearth as they go to bed; and that when 
they blow out the candle, and blow the 
wick alight again, if the flame kindles at 
once, it is going to be fair, and if not, that 
it is going to be foul. 

And not only the human beings can fore- 
warn themselves of the weather, but that 
life which we call but half animated recog- 
nizes the threatening change by sensitive- 
ness to humidity; the trefoil and the con- 
volvulus contract their leaves before show- 
ers; the little scarlet pimpernel, growing 
among the rocks by the sea, shuts up; even 
the common dandelion pulls the feathers of 
his down ball together if the rain is com- 
ing; if even the little chick-weed is closed, 
the rain is presently to be expected, while 
if it is open, one may go on the out-door ex- 
cursion with safety. 

It is not, of course, remarkable that the 
sensitive fibres and vessels of the plants 
that live on sun and water should be con- 
scious of the approach or absence of their 





food and fuel, but it always seems as if 
there were something a little uncanny about 
the habit that dumb animals have of telling 
what the next day ought to be. Why 
should the pigs run about and snort uneas- 
ily if the rain is to fall, the ducks and pea- 
cocks ery, the spiders leave their webs? 
Who tells them, what signals them, what 
senses have they that we lack, that in their 
brief period, denied all our observation and 
registered watching, they know so much 
more surely what we are trying to learn? 
That they do, one has only to live out-doors 
in order to learn, One will see the flies set- 
tling on the cattle, and biting them as if it 
were their last meal, the sheep eating eager- 
ly, the fish rising to the surface of the ponds, 
the toads hopping out in any number; puss 
will be constantly washing her face, the 
swallows will fly low and regardless of her ; 
the dogs will be eating grass, the glow- 
worms shining extraordinarily, and the 
crickets singing so loud as to obtrude them- 
selves on the night. All this only shows, 
not that we do not need closest scientific 
observation and classification, but that the 
simplest may learn, if they will, by the 
means which nature puts at their disposal, 
many facts knowledge of which is to their 
advantage. 

It is not everybody that knows these 
trifles, even among those whose business is 
with the weather and its effects; not every 
farmer*looks at the clouds that feed his 
clods, not every sailor knows the wind that 
fills his sails. The greater part of people 
go about with their eyes as good as closed. 
They see the picture, but they do not stop 
to read the legend under it, they look at the 
landscape a thousand times before they can 
reproduce the scene distinctly to the brain’s 
perceptions with their eyelids shut, they are 
forever unable to draw one feature of it on 
paper; and they drive among the cross-roads 
for years, and take the right turn, when 
they do take it at all, by the instinct of 
habit, but not by observation, and are utter- 
ly unable to direct another person on the 
way. 

It is something, this minuteness of swift 
observation, that can hardly be taught to 
a child too early, that can be taught very 
easily, and that, once fixed, is ineradicable 
and becomes inveterate. It is the most de- 
lightful of companions, too, this habit; it is 
perpetual amusement and society. More- 
over, where one is a familiar of the process- 
es of nature, one has a sense of loftiness in 
one’s self as well as in the objects one is 
watching: the high dawn that threatens a 
blowing wind, the low dawn that promises 
fine days; the descent of a cloud from a 
height prophesying rain again, and its as- 
cent and dispersion prophesying clear weath- 
er. Certainly, when one is at the sea-shore, 
it is pleasant to watch the birds flying far 
out fearlessly, and to know that that means 
long bright days for enjoyment; and equal- 
ly pleasant at the mountains to be able to 
prepare one’s self for the emergencies of wet 
weather when the distant horizon is so 
clear that one sees unusual objects there, 
when the hills seem lifted, and all sounds 
come from remoteness clear as if just at 
hand, and the unlearned and unwary expect 
nothing but sunshine. And to those who are 
indifferent as to the pleasure of the wet day 
or the dry one, there is yet left the pleasure 
of being in nature’s secrets, of knowing the 
innermost thought, and the next turn of the 
lovely leaf. Wild tribes, whose long-inher- 
ited out-door life has demanded of them and 
given to them a peculiar intimacy with na- 
ture, have always found the usefulness of 
this intimacy, and if the civilized could find 
no other usefulness, there would still be an 
enlarging poetry about it worth the having. 
But the utility is past dispute: it is good 
for the housewife to know that a heavy dew 
promises her fine weather for this, that, or 
the other employment that requires it; the 
sailor who knows the north star at sea will 
hardly be the undisputed prey of the winds; 
and even the little child who sets his toy 
weather-gauge is in the way of by-and-by 
making himself of more benefit to humanity 
than if he knew nothing at all concerning 
the time when “the rainy Hyades vex the 
dim seas.” 





THE Boy. 


N some families, where the daughter is 
attended with every care and solicitude, 
the boy is often turned off to seek his own 
companions and his own amusements, to 
run all manner of hair-breadth escapes, 
moral no less than physical; to ride on wild 
engines, to clamber among the shipping at 
the wharves, to dodge loose horses and mad 
dogs. To be sure, he learns reliance upon 
himself and his resources by this means, 
while his sister sits tamely and securely at 
home, afraid of her own shadow. While he 
is diving off the end of the wharf, strug- 
gling with cramp in the surf, paddling his 
own canoe amidst rocks or rapids, breaking 
through air-holes in the skating pond, run- 





ning with the fire-engines, accumulating 
strength and knowledge of the world’s ways, 
she, perhaps, is learning crochet or lace 
stitch, or to daub with water-colors. Left 
to his own devices thus, his judgment is 
cultivated daily in his game of stick-knife, 
in his trade of old nails for new coppers 
with the junk-man, in his wrestling match 
with unexpected dangers, and hisintercourse 
with the bully of his neighborhood. In 
short, the boy is only half appreciated, not- 
withstanding the lack of masculine element 
in the community. A hungry boy does not 
awaken the sympathies as readily as a hun- 
gry girl. One feels that an orphan boy can 
shift for himself, but a girl must be provided 
with proper guidance. We have small con- 
cern for the blisters on his hands, for his 
bare bruised feet, the shabbiness of his 
clothes. It is a matter of course that he 
should rough it; it is the process that fits 
him for the rub and tumble in the great 
world, and no one wastes a sigh over the 
affair. But if there is an errand to run, a 
kitten to dispose of, a caterpillar’s nest in 
the fruit tree to destroy, a horse to catch, 
or any disagreeable thing to do, the boy is 
called into requisition. In the mean time, 
while his discomforts are considered of no 
consequence, or at least such as every boy 
must expect to go through on the way to 
becoming a man, as passport to that digni- 
ty, he grows to disregard them himself, and 
to reckon it of little account whether his 
clothes are wet or his ears tingle with frost, 
as that rude specimen of his kind bore wit- 
ness who, being asked if his feet were cold, 
answered: “I dunno; feel of’em.” Nodoubt 
this lack of cosseting and consideration 
hardens him, so that he may endure the 
shocks of misfortune with greater equanim- 
ity on reaching manhood, and think of other 
things than of his own sensations. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresponpENr. } 


HE bonnets which are now in preparation 
proceed from all epochs, and partake of all 
shapes without exception, from the “ baby” bon- 
net, which frames the face closely, to the one 
with a cap visor, from the large Rubens, proudly 
turned up on one side, to the prominent Directoire 
bonnet, and that worn on the back of the head. 
From this it will be seen that there is no longer 
a certain fashion for bonnets, but that every lady 
wears that which suits her own taste or that of 
her modiste, choosing the shape which is, or 
which she believes to be, the most becoming, and 
frequently finding some difficulty in making her 
choice. Herein lies the peril of this independ- 
ence, as it always does in such cases, 

Among coiffures for the morning and the house 
only, silk caps trimmed with lace and velvet rib- 
bons enjoy the greatest favor. They are made 
of satin, very soft silk serge, and foulard, all ei- 
ther plain or figured, but chiefly the latter, and 
principally with stripes and flowers. 

Fabrics with flowered stripes will be most in 
vogue this season. This style and the Oriental 
designs will be used for the trimming and ac- 
cessories of the toilette. These fabrics of mixed 
silk and wool will be used principally for dress 
trimmings, vests, and sorties de bal. Similar 
fabrics of silk (which are very costly) will be 
employed for trimming very elegant dresses, and 
will also be used for the house caps of which I 
have spoken. When it is not desired to have 
anything very expensive, brocaded silk is used 
for corsages with paniers. Brocade, embroidery 
—in a word, all very expensive trimmings—are in 
great favor. In these handsome goods gold or 
silver is frequently mixed with silk for the de- 
signs, This fashion is also followed in ribbons,’ 
which are covered with brocaded designs in silk, 
and very frequently in silk mixed with gold or 
silver. 

Shawls, the ancient India cachemire shawls, 
are seen even in ter numbers than last spring. 
The chief obstacle to their resurrection consisted 
in the persistent fashion of wrappings to match 
the dress. This fashion has gone by; we have 
returned to black wrappings, and as soon as the 
eye has become accustomed to this difference be- 
tween the dress and the wrapping, it will accept 
the India cachemire shawl. The favor in which 
Oriental designs are held this season will achieve 
the re-establishment of the shawl in the feminine 
toilette. 

Polonaises may still be worn, but one should 
hasten to make use of those already on hand. 
The over-skirt, and above all the dress composed 
of pieces and ends set together on a foundation 
of heavy muslin or light silk, reigns supreme at 
present, and there is no longer a question of sep- 
arate skirts worn with a polonaise of the same or 
different goods. 

If we except costumes designed for walking in 
the daytime, it may be affirmed that all corsages 
are made open; and even the corsages of these 
walking costumes frequently open over a vest of 
some kind. For the various occasions on which 
it is not desirable to expose the neck there is 
prepared a host of guimpes and plastrons of 
pleated muslin or pleated silk. This detail of the 
toilette will furnish a large field for the inventive 
genius of those who manufacture articles of this 
description, 

Fashion first discards and then gradually re- 
turns to certain colors. Thus mauve, and all the 
derivatives of lilac, which have been totally aban- 
doned for several years, are again revived. It is 
true that the mauve of the present day is more 
gray than lilac. The trimming for material of 
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this color will be ribbons of pale rose satin, and 
for more sombre toilettes it will be combined 
with violet of a reddish tinge or stone-color, and 
above all with brocade of a golden yellow, or rose 
and wood-color. 

For costumes designed for shopping and morn- 
ing promenades, the preference will be for the 
bronze shades combined with the color formerly 
called réséda, and at present mousse. These 
suits, it should be understood, are all of wool, for 
it is not the custom in Paris to walk in the street 
of a morning in a silk dress. Silks in brown 
shades are trimmed with very large buttons of 
light shell. 

For the first autumn wrappings many small 
capes, quite short (ending above the belt), and 
with or without hoods, are in preparation, They 
are made of plain cachemire de I’Inde, lined with 
satin. This fashion is most suited to young girls 
and very young married ladies. 

Children’s dresses more and more nearly ap- 
proach uniformity, and grow more and more sim- 
ple. The English dress—a kind of long paletot 
—takes the place of the dress and wrapping at 
the same time, and being loose, leaves the little 
body unconfined and free from all the compres- 
sions to which it was subjected in the shape of 
corsets or bretelles. Until the age of five years 
boys and girls are dressed alike ; after this, to 
the age of ten or twelve years, girls wear the Eng- 
lish dress. For these toilettes materials with 
small checks, or even the large Scotch plaids, are 
still largely used. The lingerie is composed of 
very deep collars of fine linen, with guipure in- 
sertion and edging, and deep cuffs to match. 

Corsage bouquets are still worn with all corsages 
excepting those which are high-necked. At pres- 
ent fashion favors roses, stripping them of their 
foliage, however, and replacing it by that of some 
vegetable, as the leaves of asparagus, carrots, and 
parsley, for instance. This is by no means a jest, 
as these pretty leaves are made in a superior 
fashion, and their effect is charming. 

Fancy jewelry is enlarging its domains, and is 
already employed in the shape of ornaments for 
bonnets, and even for dresses. Butterflies of 
metal will be seen on bonnets, and huge flies, lo- 
custs, etc., in the large bows of ribbon which will 
trim dresses for the evening. Every kind of insect 
is fashionable for pins, ear-rings, and brooches, 
and the same insects of larger size will figure in 
the dress trimmings. There will also be worn 
cravats of pearls (genuine, if one can afford it), 
These cravats are composed of several rows of 
small pearls, terminating with a tassel, and are 
tied at the throat precisely like a cravat. 

Toilettes of light goods, designed for the first 
soirées dansantes, will have in guise of the over- 
skirt, among others (for there are many different 
types), two vefy large scarfs, set one above the 
other, bouffant on the hips, and caught up in the 
middle of the front. The first of these scarfs 
appears to continue the corsage, which will be 
made very long, and usually with a point. The 
skirt on which these scarfs are set is short, very 
narrow, and trimmed with a large number of nar- 
row flounces. Berthas are revived for trimming 
low-necked corsages. 

It will again be the fashion in the winter to 
trim dresses of a dark color (of silk or velvet, for 
dress occasions, it should be understood) with 
white lace, the designs of which are all bordered 
with a thread of gold, and the veins of the leaves, 
the calyxes of the flowers, etc., defined likewise 
with gold threads. Even white embroidery on 
batiste is ornamented in this fashion, and for 
ball and dinner toilettes there are in preparation 
handkerchiefs embroidered very finely with white 
cotton mixed with gold thread, which is also seen 
in the lace border. EmMe.ine RayMonp. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BONNETS. 

“ (\PENINGS” at the more private millinery 

establishments show what novelties will be 
adopted, and how they will be used. The vari- 
ety of fabrics is remarkable. Formerly a velvet 
bonnet could be but one thing; now the wearer 
is left to decide between épingeline, or uncut vel- 
vet in large reps, or the new crackle velvet, with 
its quaint lines, as if the pile were crushed, or the 
plain velvet so well known, or else the embossed 
velvet in flower designs, or the pékin velvet in 
stripes. In a satin bonnet the choice ranges 
through satin antique, which resembles plush, 
satin sublime, which is twilled like serge, the 
smooth satin de Lyon, of which costumes are 
made, and the more lustrous satin in general use. 
In silks the variety is still greater. Beads are 
shown of every color of the rainbow, and it is a 
matter for the wearer to decide from what bird 
her feathers shall be plucked, and in selecting 
flowers whether they shall be of velvet, satin, or 
silk. In the infinite variety of materials one of 
the fabrics which meet with most favor for ele- 
gant bonnets is the crackle velvet, especially in 
old gold and gendarme blue shades, and in com- 
bination with cashmere-figured ribbons and the 
new changeable silks. Two materials rival this 
in richness for covering bonnet frames, viz., the 
satin antique which has been described, and the 
épingeline, which is sometimes called terry vel- 
vet, sometimes royal, again Ottoman, and some- 
times uncut velvet. The latter is most elegant 
when it is changeable, showing two colors in 
wide contrast. Red and n together are said 
to be the most fashionable of the changeable 
silks and velvets. Two fabrics are often used to 
cover the bonnet frame ; thus satin antique will 
be used for the brim and crackle velvet for the 
crown, or else the crown will be satin antique 
and the brim plain velvet, or else épingeline. 
There are few flowers used, but those shown are 
exceedingly rich, such as tulips and mammoth 
roses, with satin or velvet petals and foliage, 
beautifully veined and shaded, and without any 
wire either in stems or leaves. The novelty in 





jet and lace-like galloons for binding brims is to 
arrange the lustrous black beads on a gold ground. 
Another welcome novelty, since large jet beads 
are so much used for edging brims, is that of 
making the beads hollow. is renders them 
very light, and does away with the objection that 
they made the bonnet too heavy for comfort; it 
adds, however, greatly to their costliness. The 
newest ostrich feathers are not merely several 
shades of one color, but they represent contrasts 
of color, like the changeable silks, and are espe- 
cially liked when they are partly red and partly 
green. The old gold shades so long worn are 
changed slightly by having more brown and less 
yellow, and are now called Panama shades. The 
bright buttercup yellow is fashionable, particu- 
larly in flowers, in feathers, and in the satin sub- 
lime which is now shirred inside the brims of 
bonnets, and furnishes almost the only face trim- 
ming seen on French bonnets, unless we may 
except a facing of inch-wide gold braid, or of the 
gay cashmere beads in galloon. A novelty in 
colors developed late in the season is the Etna 
red, a very dull, dark shade, similar to the vieux 
rouge already described. A revival of mauve 
shades is welcomed by the fashionable milliners, 
who find them very effective in satin, plush, and 
velvet. The cashmere combinations of color are 
shown in goods by the piece and in ribbons, but 
are used with the greatest care by the leading 
milliners. Among the ribbons perhaps the rich- 
est are those with palm leaves of cashmere colors 
outlined with gold thread on a ground of black 
or of Etna red satin. Another novelty is the 
épingeline velvet ribbon which is richly repped 
on one side and satin on the other. Ribbon 
strings are wider, and are very often placed di- 
rectly at the end of the crown; they may then 
hang as streamers behind, or be tied under the 
coiffure, or, better still, be passed under the chin, 
and tied just below the left ear in a bow made 
of long loops and ends. The wide strings that 
are made of soft serge satin or silk, usually of 
the changeable colors, are sewed to the ears of 
the bonnet, or else they pass over the top of the 
crown, and form the principal trimming; these 
are not to be tied, but are fastened in front by a 
long scarf pin, like those now worn at the throat. 
Large gold-headed pins of most quaintly cut de- 
signs are chosen for ornament, and also for use, 
as they serve to hold the bonnet on the head. 
The birds that find most favor are of the parrot 
species, with long bills and very gay plumage, in 
which there is much yellow, green, and red, as 
these colors are much seen in the cashmere com- 
binations. Dragon-flies of brilliant colors are for 
the same reason favorite ornaments, 


NEW MEDIUM SHAPES, 


The very large and the very small shapes of 
bonnets have already been noted; to these the 
latest importations add medium sizes of the scoop 
and flaring shapes, and these, it is said, will be 
most used by fastidious leaders of fashion, The 
new shapes are worn well forward on the head. 
The top of the brim is scooped, and is richly 
lined, but not filled up with trimming; the sides 
cling closely to the head, and are sometimes long 
and square-cornered, while other brims slope 
away quite round at the ears; in all cases the 
brim is extended back to form the curtain, which 
is in some shapes quite deep; the crown is most 
often square and stiff, but there are many full 
soft Turkish crowns like a great rosette held 
in the centre by a button-like ornament, from 
which three or four ostrich tips nod forward on 
to the brim. The trimming—which in nine out 
of ten bonnets consists of feathers—is massed 
directly on top of the brim, extending very slight- 
ly down the sides, leaving the whole crown in re- 
lief. If the strings are wide silk, they pass across 
the top of the bonnet, and are held by balls or 
flies at the sides; a narrower band then passes 
under the crown on the curtain. When flowers 
or feathers are massed at the top, a bow of four 
loops of ribbon is low down at the back of the 
crown, and the long ribbon strings depend from 
this bow. Sometimes a bird is perched on the 
left side, and holds very full ostrich feathers 
that cover the entire brim on the left, and this is 
the only trimming except the strings. The new- 
est shirred satin facings for brims have seven or 
eight small tucks quite close together, and the 
thread is then drawn as in ordinary shirring. 


MODELS, 


Among French pattern bonnets those of change- 
able épingeline are most seen, with bird, feathers, 
and soft satin strings changeable in the same 
shades. Olive yelvet that is nearly black is used 
by a leading Parisian milliner, but is brightened 
by cashmere beads and Etna red épingeline rib- 
bons, also a bird on the left, with two ostrich 
tips trimming the right side of the brim. Large 
Gainsborough hats of the same velvet are edged 
with three gold cords, have old gold satin shirred 
inside, and three large plumes on the upturned 
side of the brim. Another famous Paris milliner 
sends gendarme blue crackle bonnets, with dou- 
bled changeable silk strings, and scarf of old gold 
and blue, down the centre of which is a ribbon 
of gold cashmere. Gold braid and olive velvet 
face the brim, and some short old gold tips are 
outside on top. The black velvet bonnets have 
satin antique crowns, and are made very gay with 
cashmere-colored velvets and silk, and birds of 
brilliant plumage. The more glossy materials, 
such as satin antique, are chosen in preference to 
velvet for all black bonnets that are embroidered 
with jet. It is unusual to import mourning bon- 
nets, but this season they are shown for light 
mourning in épingeline velvet, with ribbon strings 
of the same, hollow jet beads on the edge of the 
brim, a jet bird, and some ostrich plumes on top. 
Garnet épingeline bonnets are a single color 
throughout, or else they have changeable feath- 
ers, or are shaded partly with gold. Reception 
bonnets are of pale blue or rose, cream or white 
épingeline, with feathers for their only trimming. 





NEW VEILS, 


New veils for dressy bonnets are cut in mask 
shape, rounded below the chin, and ending in tabs 
behind. They are made of very fine black tulle, 
on which small figures are embroidered with the 
smallest and finest jet beads, and a fringe of the 
same falls below the chin. 


RECEPTION DRESSES. 


Reception dresses from Worth, Pingat, and 
various other Paris dress-makers were displayed 
at the late openings. Satin and embroidery, with 
some terry velvet and brocades, make up the list 
of materials used, but the combinations of colors 
are more varied. The close pointed basque, with 
paniers, petticoat front, and flowing train, are the 
features of these elegant dresses. Embroidery on 
satin and on velvet is shown in profusion never 
seen before. Thus the three front breadths that 
form a white satin petticoat are literally covered 
with the gayest-colored embroidery; down the 
middle of the front breadth is a full jabot of 
white lace, while an inch-wide frill of blue sat- 
in is the only trimming across the foot. The 
basque is of pale blue satin, square in the neck, 
with a white satin embroidered vest, and two 
pipings of old gold satin on the edge. The flow- 
ing train is blue satin faced with old gold satin, 
and white embroidered satin that shows length- 
wise down the whole train; paniers are added to 
make the necessary fullness on the hips. A pink 
épingeline velvet from Worth’s is similarly made, 
with paniers and train of white satin richly em- 
broidered. Trained black satin dresses, also 
from Worth, have jet-embroidered fronts to both 
basque and skirt. Pingat sends el t black 
satin de Lyon dresses, with the straight fullness 
of the train enriched with the more lustrous satin 
laid on in facings that produce lengthwise dra- 
pings that are not looped in a single instance. 
The bodice is pointed in front and behind, reach- 
ing not a finger deep on the hips, where it is met 
by full paniers. Fringes made entirely of jet 
beads are arranged to form panels down the side 
breadths, or else across the fronts, just as side- 
pleatings have been used for some time. Other 
black dresses have full flowing trains of elegant 
brocaded satin, while the fronts of basque and 
petticoat are plain satin or else satin de Lyon. 
Embossed velvet basques or coats in plain black, 
and also with gay cashmere stripes, are used with 
two skirts, or else with a train and petticoat of 
black satin or gros grain, or else satin de Lyon. 
Shirred pointed fronts like that illustrated in last 
week’s Bazar are seen on many of the handsom- 
est dresses. 

MORNING DRESSES. 


New morning dresses or wrappers have the 
front breadths turned upward from the bottom 
in revers, like those of the Trianon polonaise, to 
disclose rich brocaded stuffs that look like a sep- 
arate petticoat. This is very handsome in gar- 
net cashmere over brocade of old gold and gar- 
net, or else of pale blue cashmere with blue and 
white brocade. Simpler wrappers of this design 
are of navy blue or garnet flannel, with the revers 
set on, and the petticoat simulated by lengthwise 
rows of white braid. 

The richest morning dresses imported have a 
panier waist separate from the skirt. The fronts 
are in blouse fashion, with the panier sash be- 
ginning low on the sides, and tied in front low 
on the blouse. This is shown in pale mastic 
cashmere, with cardinal red silk softly pleated in 
a blouse front, and embroidered satin for trim- 
ming. 

Another novelty is the wrapper of fleece-lined 
piqué that enables an invalid to wear white in 
her room always, and yet be warm enough in 
midwinter. These are made in plain Gabrielle 
shape, or else with a simulated sacque and skirt. 
The trimmings are Hamburg embroidery and 
pearl buttons. Short petticoats of the fleece- 
lined piqué, also matinées, or dressing sacques, 
are shown. 

FLANNEL UNDER-WEAR. 


Colored and white flannel under-wear beauti- 
fully embroidered is imported this season. The 
full night-gown, the chemise, dressing sacque, 
Turkish drawers, and short petticoat are all shown 
in pale blue, pink, scarlet, or white opera flannel 
of the finest qualities. This innovation, it is pre- 
dicted, will be as fully adopted after a while as 
colored hosiery and Balmorals now are, Colored 
flannel skirts are already as much used as white 
ones, and ladies travelling abroad adopt the flan- 
nel Turkish drawers in both dark and light col- 
ored flannels. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenor; and Messrs. James McCrezry & 
Co.; J. & C. Jonnsron; and Exricn & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


In La Granja, a palace belonging to King At- 
FONSO, is preserved the walking-stick of Exiz- 
ABETH of Hungary, the heroine of The Saint’s 
Tragedy, and also the camp altar which CHARLES 
V. carried with him throughout his campaigns. 
Another curious relic lies decaying in the gar- 
den, under a shed. This is a gondola, magnifi- 
cently carved and gilt, evidently the present of 
the Venetian Republic to an emperor—most 
probably CuarLes V.—as it bears the imperial 
shield, with the eagle on the prow, and the wing- 
ed lion of St. MarK(Venice’s cognizance) astern. 
The guide-books, the scholars, and antiquarians 
can give no information ey owmny Pe and only 
“believe that it came hither from Naples when 
Cuar zs III. exchanged the throne of the Two 
Sicilies for that of Spain,”’ and laid it in its pres- 
ent boat-house, intended, © comers to be used 
for royal sport, and since forgotten, till it awak- 
ened the interest of King Amapgvus, an Italian 
fit to appreciate the worth of its exquisite work- 
manship, who ordered it to be carefully treasured 
up, repaired, and regilt—an order which was of 
— disregarded after that sovereign’s abdi- 
cation. 

—The will of Mr. Jonn SHrLxiTOo, for some 
time the most extensive and successful mer- 





chant of Cincinnati, has just been admitted to 
probate. He is the man who sometimes alluded 
humorously to the late A. T. Stewarr as being 
“the Jonny SHrLuito of New York.” Mr. 8. left 
his business, worth about $1,000,000, to his four 
sons. His daughter, Mrs. Henry P. Roesrs, of 
New York, receives $100,000 and a valuable place 
on Mount Auburn. The widow is given the 
magnificent homestead on Mount Auburn, with 
its contents, and an annual income of $30,000, to 
be paid in monthly installments. After giving 
$10,000 to two charities, the remainder of his 
property is divided equally among his five chil- 
dren. It is valued at several millions, 

—Mr. THomas Lonemay, lately deceased, en- 
tered upon his career in Paternoster Row in 
1832, and was closely connected with Lord Ma- 
CAULAY and the celebrated £20,000 check which 
the historian received one day at the hands of 
his firm. He had the confidence of MacauLay, 
Tuomas Moore, Sir George CoRNEWALL Lewis, 
Sypney SmiTH, Macvey NaPrer, and other dis- 
tinguished men of letters. 

—The Rev. Dr. Cuy.er, of Brooklyn, has 1685 
members in his church ; the Rev. Dr. T. De Wirt 
TALMAGE has 1658; the Rev. Dr. Tucker, of 
Madison Square, in this city, has 1600 church 
members; and the Rev. Dr. Jonn Hatt, 1570. 
These are the four largest congregations in the 
country. 

—Mrs. Mary Lona, aged one hundred and 
four years, died at Shamokin, Pennsylvania, on 
the 21st of September. Two weeks before she 
walked from Shamokin to Excelsior—a distance 
of four miles. 

—The biography of James BucHanan, which 

was first intrusted to the late WriL1am B. Reep, 
is now to be written by Mr. Gzorcs TickNoR 
Curtis, who is particularly qualified for the 
task. 
—The late Mrs. Graves, of Morristown, New 
Jersey, bequeathed to the Consumptives’ Home, 
of Boston, $10,000; Women’s Missionary Socie- 
ty of America, $5000; American Missionary So- 
ciety, ; Home Missionary Society of the 
Congregational Church of the United States of 
America, $5000; Children’s Aid Society, of New 
York, $1000; Home for Incurables, of Brooklyn, 
New York, $1000; Forcign Sunday-school As- 
sociation, of Brooklyn, New York, $1000; Beth- 
any Institute, of New York, $1000; Berea Col- 
lege, Kentucky, $1000; Library Association, of 
Conway, Massachusetts, $1000. 

—Miss Annie Louise Cary is an especial fa- 
vorite among her own towns-people at Durham, 
Maine. A good old farmer of the bailiwick, 
speaking of her, says: ‘“ Annie’s jest the girl she 
used to be. She don’t wear none of her fine 
dresses when she comes back, nor her flashin’ 
diamonds either. She’s jest as nat’ral as natur’, 
and don’t put on no airs. She jest comes into 
the old church and pipes up, and knows every- 
body jest as she did when she was a school-gal.”” 

—A lady of Philadelphia is the owner of a val- 
uable re'ic in the shape of a manuscript copy 
of WEsLEyY’s hymns in the handwriting of their 
author. The book descended to the lady from 
her grandfather, to whom it was given in partial 
payment of a debt by the son of the man who 
printed the first edition of the hymns. 

—Mr. Hrram Atwoop, of Watertown, Con- 
necticut, last week celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his marriage to his fourth wife, who 
is still living. Mr. Jottus Tyier and wife, of 
New Haven, have also just celebrated their gold- 
en wedding, and their daughter was at the same 
time married to Mr. CHARLES Ponp. The cler- 
gyman who married the parents fifty years ago 
assisted at the wedding of their daughter. 

—The future Queen of Spain is to receive an 
income and dower amounting to $50,000 a year. 

—The handsome young Grand Duchess Vra- 
DIMIR is the first German princess who, in mar- 
rying into the imperial family of Russia, did not 
abjure the creed in which she was brought up 
to enter the Greek Church. She did not “see 
it,’ and would not do it. 

—Colonel Hovey, the clever editor of the 
Boston Transcript, says that a well-known Bos- 
tonian was trying a horse one day in company 
with the owner, a professional “jockey.” Hay- 
ing driven him a mile or two, the gentleman, 
who noticed that he pulled pretty hard, and 
showed a good deal of spirit, requiring constant 
watching and a steady rein, said, ‘‘ Do you think 
that is just the horse for a woman to drive?” 
“Well, Sir,” answered the jockey, ‘‘I must say 
that I shouldn’t want to marry the woman that 
could drive that horse.” 

—Comte de Lesseps comes of a hardy race. 
His father was the first French representative 
in Egypt of Napo.gon’s famous expedition; 
while from 1831 to 1838 his son, the present 
count, was consul to the Nile regions. 

—Mr. Jevons, of Birmingham, England, has 
given the Wesleyans $45,000 to establish an or- 
phanage for the children of godly parents. 

—Mr. Asa Payne, of Scott County, Kentucky, 
a son of General Payne, of the war of 1812, is 
said to be the oldest living graduate of West 
Point. He is ninety-one years-old, and was a 
member of the first class. 

—Field-Marshal Von Mo.trke is known in 
Germany as a charming letter-writer, his letters 
from the East to his sister having led to his 
marriage with an Englishwoman—a Miss BurtT— 
she being sixteen, he thirty-nine. It was the 
happiest of matches. She died in 1868, on Christ- 
mas-eve, and it was as a revelation to men to see 
how MOLTKE sorrowed. Often now he can be 
observed at his country-seat wending his way in 
the gray of the evening toward his wife’s tomb— 
a plain marble monument on the summit of a 
little hill crowned with cypress. Beneath the 
cross carved on the little mausoleum may be 
read the motto: ‘‘Love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” MOo.rKg is not much of a talker, though 
he can hold his tongue in ten languages. 

—Of the Hon. Mrs. Woprnovss, formerly Miss 
Krna, of Georgia, who has recently been staying 
at Newport, the London World observes that 
“a couple of years ago she was the most popu- 
lar woman in London. She had the exception- 
al good fortune to be liked as much by the wom- 
en as by the men. Gifted with singular tact 
and discretion, as well as with strong independ- 
ence of character, she was quite a social power 
in her way. She might have had a salon, had 
she chosen, of singular brilliancy and of marked 
influence both political and literary. As it was, 
she may be said to have had a petit salon that 
was an extract of society in all its varied phases. 
She has a whole-souled detestation and contempt 
for Lord BEACONSFIELD and his policy of char- 
latanerie, as she uncompromisingly termed it, 
and is pro-Russian to the ‘ innermostest grit.’ ”’ 
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Fig. 2.—Cravat Bow. 


x Ww For description see Supplement. 
Fig. 1.—Cravat Bow. 


For description see Suppiement. 


Knitted Edging. 

Tus edging is work- 
ed crosswise on a foun- 
dation of 27 st. (stitch). 
ist round.—Sl. (slip 1 
st.), 2 k. (knit plain), 
t. t. 0. (throw the thread 
over), p. 2 together 
(purl 2 st. together), 2 
k., twice t. t. o., k. 2 to- 
gether (knit 2 st. to- 
gether), 18k. 2d round. 
—SL, 8 k., t.t.0, 1k., 
t. t. o., 9 k., 1 p. (purl- 
ed), 1k.,2p.,2k., t. t. 
o., k. 2 together, 1 k. 
3d round, —sl., 3: 3 
t. t.0., p. 2 together, 2 


k. ,1p, 10 k., 3 p., 9k. 


9k. 16th round.—SL., 8 
k., k. 2 together crossed, 
7 k., k. 2 together, 19 k., 
2 p.,2k., t, t. o., k. 2 to- 
gether, 1k. 17th round. 
—SI.,2k., t. t.0., p. 2 to- 
gether, 2 k., twice alter- 
nately twice t. t. 0., k. 2 
together; then twice al- 
ternately twice t. t. o., k. 
8 st. together; then twice 
t. t. 0, k. 2 together, 7 
k.,9p.,9k. 18th round. 
—SI., 8 k., k. 2 together 
crossed, 5 k., k. 2 togeth- 
er, 8 k., four times alter- 
nately 1 p., 2 k.; then 1 
p., 1k, 2p. 2k., t t.o, 
k, 2 together, 1 k. 19th 
round.—SlL, 2 k., t. t. o., 
p. 2 together, 2 k., 1 p., 


AN 4 


HANDKERCHIEF WITH HoL- 
BEIN EMBROIDERY. 


4th round.—Sl, 9 k., 21k, 7 p, 9 k. 20th 
tto,1k., tt o, 12 round.—Sl., 8 k., k. 2 to- 
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9 k. 10th round.—8L, 12 k., tto,1 k,;tto, 12 k, 
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Emprowerep TaBie-Cover. 


Fig. 1.—Crocuer Design ror Tupy. For design see Supplement, Embroidery Side, No. 8. Fig. 2.—Crocner Desten ror Tipy. 
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Fig. 7.—Borper ror Tipy, Fic. 5.—Rvsstan Bram 
AND CROCHET. 


lace laid in fivefold box pleats. Besides this, 
on the binding set a row of side-pleated lace 
turned downward, and cover the seam with pale 
blue satin ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
over which is laid a row of side-pleated lace. 
In front the fraise is finished with a bow of 
blue satin ribbon an inch and a quarter wide, 
in the knot of which is fastened a metal beetle. 
A star-flower of gold wire is in the hair. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms are worked in satin stitch 
with fine embroidery cotton. 


Note-paper Case. 
Tis case is in the shape of a book, with 
pasteboard covers, which on the outside are 
covered with black leather and on the inside 
with navy blue satin. One side of the cover is 
ornamented on the inside with a monogram 
worked in satin and tent stitch with gold thread, 
and is furnished with pockets for holding post- 
age-stamps. The right side of the case is fur- 
nished with note-paper, which is arrangéd so 
as to form the envelope at the same time 
in folding the sheet. A band for holding 
a lead-pencil completes the case. 


o 


Letter Case. 
Tuts letter case is covered on the outside 
with black leather and on the inside with 
olive green satin. One of the side pockets, 
of olive leather, is furnished with an em- 
broidered flap, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. For the embroidery transfer the de- 
sign Fig. 28, Supplement, to leather, and 
work the oak leaves in satin stitch with 
olive green shaded silk floss, and the veins 
and stems in tent stitch with brown silk. 
For the acorns use light 
brown and for the calyxes 
olive green silk, and on the 
latter stretch gold thread 
crosswise. The memoran- 
dum-book in the letter case 
is covered with olive green 
satin, and is furnished on one 
side with a band for holding 
a lead-pencil. The case is 
closed with a metal clasp. 


Tidies, Figs. 1-7. 

Figs. 1-4.—Drawn-work, 
Satix Stircn Emprorery, 
anp Netrep Gurrure Tipy. 
This tidy of white guipure 
net is embroidered with silk 
in satin stitch, furnished with 
drawn-work designs, and bor- 
dered with netted guipure 
edging. The tidy requires a piece of net sixteen inches ! 
and a half square, of which a piece seven inches and i 
three-quarters square is left plain in the centre. Forthe & 
drawn-work designs twice alternately ravel out 4 threads, 3 
leave 4 threads standing, ravel out 16 threads, leave 4 
threads standing, ravel out 4 threads, and leave 8 threads 
standing. Begin ravelling the threads at the centre,and #£ 
proceed toward the edge of the tidy, where the close mar- 
gin is folded on the wrong side for the hem. This hem 
is fastened in the manner of hem-stitching, catching to- 1 
gether every 4 threads with a button-hole stitch of fine 
thread. The next 4 threads left standing are fastened 
from the wrong side with a cross seam of fine thread, 
transposing the bars. All the narrow drawn-work de- 


Fig. 1.—MonoGram. 


Novre-PAPER CASE, 


SASH 
An RO NS Y 


Fig. 1.—Drawn-work, Satrx Stircn, aNnD Nerrep GurPurE 
Twwy.—[See Figs. 2-4.] 














signs are worked in this manner. For the broad 
drawn-work designs darn every 4 of the threads 
left standing in point de reprise with light blue 
silk, then on each side of these darn 4 of the 
threads before used and 4 new threads (see Fig. 


Fig. 1.—Mustin 
KircHen Apron. 
For description see Suppl. 






















Fig. 3.—Linen KitcHen Apron. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
Fig. 2.—Mvstin aa Sh 9-28, 

KitcHEN APRON. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Borprr or Tipy, Fie. 1.—Drawn-work AND Satin 
Strrcn Emprorery. 
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Fig. 6.—Dersien ror Tipy, Fie. 5.—Cuarn Srircu ano Point 
Russe Empromery. 


2). In the corners the drawn-work designs are worked as shown by 
Fig. 8, and are ornamented with old-gold-colored silk. With such 
silk are also worked the dots and points in satin stitch. The founda- 
tion for the edging is worked in diagonal netting with white thread, 
and is darned in point de toile and in point d’esprit with similar thread 
as shown by Fig. 4. The figures are darned in point de reprise with 


blue and old-gold-colored silk. Finish the border edging with but- 
ton-hole stitches, and cut away the projecting foundation. 

Figs. 5-7.—Point Russe Emprowery, Drawn-work, anp Crocnet 
This tidy requires a piece of guipure net sixteen inches and 


Tipy. 













Lerrer Case. 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 28. 


st., 2 de. as before on the next 2 st., 
pass over 1 st., and repeat from *. 
the next 2 st. in the preceding round, with each of which 
















seven-eighths square. A piece measuring eleven 
inches and a quarter is left plain in the centre, and 
14 threads are ravelled out for the drawn-work de- 
sign. Of the threads left standing catch every 8 to- 
gether with a button-hole stitch of cotton in the 
same color. Work a wheel in each corner. The 
embroidery is worked with olive silk in three shades 
in point Russe, chain, and cross stitch, as shown by 
Fig. 6. Fold down the projecting edge for a hem, 
and border the tidy with an edging which is worked 
as shown by Fig. 7, with fawn-colored Russian braid 
and olive silk in three shades. 1st round.—On one 
side of the braid work with the medium shade of the 
silk, * 4 se. (single crochet) separated each by 1 ch. 
(chain stitch) on the next 4 loops, 16 ch., fasten to 
the 19th loop of the braid (to do this, drop the st. 
from the needle, insert the latter in the correspond- 
ing loop, and draw the dropped st. through), going 
back on the next 6 st., for one leaflet work 1 sce., 1 
sde. (short double crochet), 2 de. (double crochet), 
1 sde., 1 se. on the same, + for one leaflet work 6 
ch., fasten to the 4th loop before the one used last, 
going back on the ch. work 1 sc., 1 sde., 2 de., 1 sde., 
1 sc. on the same, repeat three times from 
+, then going back on the 10th to 6th 
of the preceding 16 ch. work 1 se., 1 sde., 
1 de., 1 sde., 1 sc. on the same, 6 ch., pass 
over 1 loop, and repeat from *. 2d 
round (with the lightest shade).—Always 
alternately 1 de. on the next st. in the 
preceding round, 1 ch., pass over 1 st. 
3d round (with the darkest shade, on 
the other side of the braid, and from the 
wrong side).—>* 6 sc. on the middle 6 
loops in the next hollow, 15 times alter- 
nately 1 p. (picot, consisting of 4 ch. and 
1 se. on the first of these), 1 se. on the 
next loop, then twice alternately 1 ch., 1 
sc. on the next loop; then 1 ch., and re- 
peat from »*, but in every repetition 
fasten the middle 
vein of the first 2 p. 
to the last ch. and 
the one before the 
last in the preced- 
ing pattern figure. 





Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie. 
Tus edging is 

worked with fine 

crochet cotton on a 

foundation of suit- 

able length, as fol- 
lows: lst round.— 

* 2 de. (double 

crochet), the upper 

veins of which are 
worked off together 
on the next 2 st. 

(stitch), pass over 3 

7 ch. (chain stitch), 

2d round.— * 2 de. on 





de. were worked off together, working off the upper 


veins of these 2 de. together, 5 ch., 2 de. separated by 3 
ch. on the middle of the next 7 ch., 5 ch., pass over 3 st 
and repeat from *. 
on the first of the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, * 
2 ch., 10 de., the 2d and 3d, 5th and 6th, 8th and 9th of 
which are separated each by 3 ch. (after each of these 8 
ch., and before working the next de. insert the needle in 
the preceding de., so that the 2 de. are connected), 2 ch., 
1 se. on the last of the next 5 ch., not working off the 
se. for the present, 1 sc. on the first of the next 5 ch., 


"y 


3d round.—1 se. (single crochet) 
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Fig. 5.—Pornt Russt Empromery, DRAwN-work, AND 
Crocnet Troy.—[See Figs. 6 and 7.] 
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working this off together with the preceding sc., 
and repeat from *. 4th round.—1 sc. on the 
next st. in the preceding round, * three times 
alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next 3 ch.; then 
5 ch., 1 se. on the st. with which the next 2 sc. 
were worked off together, and repeat from *. 
5th round.—On the other side of the foundation 
st. always alternately work 1 dc. on the second 
following st., 1 ch. 





LOVE AND TIME. 


Tue archer-boy went forth one day, 
Heart-shooting, toward the north, they say, 
Though some say south, some east, some west— 
Few know the points he likes the best ; 

But very likely ’twill be found 

Love took the wide world in his round: 
Where’er he went "twas all the same, 

Earth was his covert filled with game— 

Male hearts, most easy to be got at, 

And females, eager to be shot at. 


Of all days in the year, the day 

We speak of was the first of May, 
Which all the world declare, with reason, 
The opening of Love’s shooting season, 
When every blesséd thing of life 

And Nature’s heart with joy is rife; 

So there was nothing else to do 

But shoot ahead the whole day through, 
And bag the spoils of Love’s battue. 


Returning home from his excursion, 
Pleased with his opening day’s diversion, 
Love saw an old man pass the way 
Who on his path refused to stay; 

*Twas Time, who never stops his flight 
For gods or men, by day or night: 

At him the boy let fly a shaft, 

The last of all his quiver left, 

Which the old scythe-man deftly parried 
With the well-tempered blade he carried, 
Crying out, “Sad boy, you do not know 
The difference ’twixt friend and foe ; 
You seem to know but naught about me, 
How ill soe’er you’d do without me. 
Without Time’s aid too soon you'd find 
Love would be hooted by mankind, 

Your follies all exposed by Reason, 

By Truth your fickleness and treason ; 
And learn, vain fool, that here below 
The tears that from your victims flow 
Are, as they drop from sorrow’s cup, 

By ‘Time the Comforter’ dried up!” 





(Begun in Hanren’s Bazar No. 33, Vol. X11] 


SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“THE LOVE WHICH MAKETH ALL THINGS FOND 
AND FAIR.” 





Ir is a hard thing to have those you love 
against you, and this was what Barbara had to 
bear after her interview with her father. She 
was obliged to tell her mother and Flossie the 
gist of that conversation; and they knew that 
she had refused the finest estate in Cornwall, and 
an independent income of six hundred a year. 
It seemed hard and almost incomprehensible to 
them that she should have so acted. Flossie 
and her mother held long conferences together 
on the subject. They were never tired of expa- 
tiating upon Barbara’s folly. They loved her 
not the less because she was so foolish; the 
mother’s heart yearned toward her as of old. 
But mother and sister were alike convinced that 
she was flinging away a life of happiness for the 
sake of indulging vain regrets for a man who 
had, by his own admission, proved unworthy of 
her love. She was sacrificing the real good of 
existence to an empty dream. 

“Six hundred a year!” exclaimed Flossie— 
“six hundred a year for pocket-money! Twice 
the income we have to pay for everything, down 
to the chimney-sweep ; for even he is too selfish 
to sweep a chimney for nothing, though I believe 
the soot is worth ever so much tohim. Six hun- 
dred a year! Just consider the gowns, the bon- 
nets, the parasols, she might buy herself with 
half the money, and the good she might do with 
the other !” 

“She might help me a little with my rent and 
taxes,” said Mrs, Trevornock, plaintively, “though 
Heaven knows I should never be influenced in 
such a matter by any consideration of my own 
advantage. But I should be so proud, so happy, 
to see her well placed in life, to see her riding in 
her carriage.” 

“ And we could go and stay with her at Pen- 
ruth Place, and wander about the moors. And 
you would get so strong, mother, in that fine air.” 

“Yes, it would be delightful,” said Mrs. Tre- 
vornock, who had been pinned to Camberwell for 
the last seven years. 

People who have only just enough for bread 
and cheese can not afford such indulgences as 
change of air and scene. The August emigra- 
tion of the middle classes does not affect them ; 
the long vacation brings them no holiday. 

“Tt would be very nice,” sighed Mrs. Trevor- 
nock. “I have not been to the West since you 
were born. Your grandmother was kind enough 
to ask me more than once before she died; but 
I thought as I had been there with Mr. T., people 
might make remarks if I went there without him. 
And after your grandmother’s death the old 
house was let to strangers, and your aunt Sophia 
bought a place near Exeter.” 

“And I have never seen the house where my 
father was born,” said Flossie. “That seems 
hard. Bab was there when she was a little thing 
in blue shoes. She has a hazy recollection of a 
garden full of roses and a land of fatness, where 
she sat upon people’s laps, and ate clouted cream 
and apple pasty all day long.” 





“Yes, it was a dear old house. I doubt if Pen- 
ruth Place is as pretty.” 

Penruth Place was incessantly present to the 
minds of Mrs. Trevornock and her daughter as 
the winter wore on. It was what is called an 
old-fashioned winter—a winter in which grim 
Death sharpened his sickle and mowed down ten- 
der infaney and feeble age; while sturdy youth 
and middle age slapped its chest and hectored 
about the fine seasonable weather and the glori- 
ous frost which—with the small disadvantage of 
throwing the bulk of the population out of work 
—made the Serpentine a play-ground for the idle. 
Coals went up to starvation price, and the little 
household in South Lane felt the pinch of pover- 
ty more keenly than they had done for the last 
few years. 

Was it that possible six hundred a year, that 
rejected offer of Vyvyan Penruth’s, which made 
the petty trials and straits of poverty so hard for 
Mrs. Trevornock this winter? She saw herself 
with her means lessened to the extent of those 
stray sovereigns which Flossie had contrived to 
extort from her father. He had said he would 
give them nothing, and he was the kind of man 
to keep his word. There was a tax paper on the 
mantel-piece inviting immediate attention, and 
Mrs. Trevornock knew not whence the money to 
meet that demand could come. She had con- 
trived to keep out of debt, but to pay her way 
from day to day had been her utmost achievement. 

The balance between comfort and destitution 
was so nicely adjusted that a feather would turn 
the scale. 

Barbara knew this, and there were times when 
the thought that she might have made the rest of 
her mother’s life serene and free from care shot 
like an arrow through her heart. 

“Darling,” she cried once, throwing her arms 
round her mother’s neck, “ how you have 
been to me! how you have worked and striven 
to make me happy! and when I had it in my 
power to help you, I refused. It was selfish; it 
was horrible. I hate myself for my ingratitude ; 
and yet—” 

“My pet, I would never ask you to do any- 
thing that was not for your own happiness. And 
if you felt that you could not be happy with Mr. 
Penruth, you were quite right in saying no. Can 
you think I would wish you to sacrifice yourself 
for my sake? I should like to see you prosper- 
ous and well placed in life, and poor Flossie’s fu- 
ture more secure; but at my age it can matter 
very little what may happen to me. I have lived 
my life. It has not been a fortunate life, but I 
have been blest in my two dear daughters.” 

“No, mother, don’t say that. I have not been 
a good daughter; I am made up of selfishness ; 
I have thought only of myself. But oh! if you 
knew how I loved him!” 

Mrs. Trevornock burst into tears. 

“ My love, I could not have endured your mar- 
rying a disgraced man. That would have broken 
my heart.” 

“Don’t speak of him, mother; it hurts me too 
much.” 

Very soon after this, the first confidence be- 
tween Barbara and her mother since Mr. Pen- 
ruth’s offer, Mrs. Trevornock fell ill. She had 
been slightly out of health all the winter, but had 
insisted on leading her usual active life, sweeping 
and dusting and scrubbing in holes and corners 
in her endeavor to maintain that perfection of 
brightness and cleanliness which distinguished 
the little house in South Lane from all other 
houses. But now she broke down altogether, 
and for the first time within Flossie’s memory 
that expensive luxury, a doctor, appeared at 20 
South Lane. He came daily in a smart tilbury 
with a man in livery, and the two girls felt that 
the smartness of his equipage would make an ap- 
preciable difference in his bill. Hitherto their 
only medical adviser had been the chemist round 
the corner by Addington Square—a valuable 
man, who had a good old-established pharmaco- 
peia at his fingers’ ends, and never did one any 
harm, even if he sometimes failed in doing good. 
The proprietor of the tilbury did not disguise the 
fact that Mrs. Trevornock was seriously ill. She 
had neglected herself for a long time; she was 
weak and low to an alarming degree, and required 
very careful nursing. 

The two girls listened to him with white, scared 
faces, hanging upon his words piteously, as if he 
were the source of good and evil. 

“You may be sure we shall be careful, for we 
love her so dearly,” faltered Barbara. “Only tell 
us exactly what to do.” 

“There is not much to tell,” said Mr. Parker— 
doctor par excellence—“ quiet, freedom from wor- 
ry, and a generous diet. That is all I can sug- 
gest at present. A little later, when we have 
brought the dear lady round, a change to mild 
sea air—Ventnor or Bournemouth, for instance— 
would be eminently desirable—indeed, I may say 
absolutely necessary.” 

“She must have it,” sighed Barbara, her heart 
beating tumultuously. “And about the diet—” 

“Must be light and nourishing,” replied the 
doctor. “Clear soup, white-fish, the breast of a 
boiled chicken, sweet-bread plainly dressed, as- 
paragus, or, if you can’t get that, a little sea- 
kale. The diet should be varied and delicate; 
and as for wine—” 

“ Wine !” echoed Flossie, hopelessly. 

Barbara gripped her sister’s hand with fingers 
cold as > 

“What wine would be best?” she asked the 

doctor. 
-“Two or three glasses of old port would not 
be too much in the course of the day; but mind 
the wine is thoroughly good and sound—not a 
heavily brandied port on any account.” 

“ What is a brandied port ?” wondered Flossie, 
stricken with a sense of utter helplessness. 

Their adviser encouraged them with a hopeful 
word or two, and bade them a cheery good-day. 
He went off so blithely in his tilbury that Flossie 
hated him as she had rarely hated mortal. 





“What are we to do?” she asked her sister, 
with pitiful appeal. 

“We must save our mother. Oh, my dearest, 
my fondest, I have never loved you half so well 
as you ought to be loved!” cried Barbara, in a 
voice half suffocated by sobs. 

“She must not see that you have been crying.” 

“No, she must not see,” choking down her 
tears. “I must go to her at once. She must 
not know what the doctor says. Worry and care 
must be kept away from her—somehow.” 

“We've had two summonses about that last 
tax,” said Flossie. “If it isn’t paid within—” 

“My father must pay it; he must and shall 
give us money. I shall write to Aunt Sophia this 
afternoon. She has always been good to us in 
the hour of need.” 

“Yes; she lectures exceedingly, but she does 
helpus. Soup, fish, chicken, asparagus, port, and 
the tilbury man to be paid afterward,” said Flos- 
sie. “We shall want a fortune.” 

“Will you go to Gray’s Inn at once, Flossie, 
while I nurse mamma and write to Aunt Sophia ?” 

“T would rather walk over burning plough- 
shares; but I'll go. And if Mr. T. talks about 
the window, he shall have a bit of my mind. 
To be married to such a dear woman as my dar- 
ling mother, and to treat her so! He must have 
a heart of stone. What are you going to get for 
ma’s dinner? The generous diet ought to begin 
at once, oughtn’t it ?” 

“Leave that to me, Flossie. You go off to 
Gray’s Inn, and tell your father that his wife will 
die unless she has comforts which we can not 
buy without his help.” 

Bab went up to the sick-room, while Flossie 
ran to prepare herself for a raid on Gray’s Inn. 
The girl sat by her mother’s bed, and watched 
her as she slept the uneasy slumber of sickness. 
The face—so fresh and bright a few months ago 
—was pinched and pale. The markings of age 
showed as they had never done before in a coun- 
tenance which had kept the bloom of youth long 
after youth was gone. Yes, it was care which 
had made those cruel lines ; a long struggle with 
adverse circumstance had hollowed those cheeks. 
The woman who had carried her troubles so 
bravely had broken down under the burden at last. 

Barbara waited till her mother woke from that 
brief slumber, and greeted her waking with lov- 
ing words and caresses, 

“Did the doctor say I was very ill?” the in- 
valid asked, anxiously. 

“No, dearest; but he told us to be careful of 
you. As if we would not be careful of our treas- 
ure! I am going into the Road to get two or 
three little things. Shall Amelia come and sit 
with you, mamma dear ?” 

“No, darling, I shall be quite comfortable 
alone. But don’t be long: I like to know you 
are near me.” 

“T will come on the wings of love,” answered 
Bab, gayly; and then, full of care, she ran to put 
on her bonnet and shawl for a momentous expe- 
dition in quest of generous diet. 

She looked into the well-worn purse which 
Mrs. Trevornock had surrendered when she grew 
too ill to conduct the household affairs. It was 
quite empty. The money had been dribbling 
away daily and hourly; for illness is a costly ca- 
lamity. There was no money coming till after 
Lady-day, when the rent would come in from a 
small farm, which formed the last remnant of 
Thomas Trevornock’s heritage, and had happily 
been settled on his wife. And it was now only 
the middle of February. For the next six weeks 
they would have to exist upon somebody’s charity. 

“T never felt the sting of beggary before,” 
thought Barbara, as she shut the empty purse. 
“Poor mother used to bear the whole weight of 
the burden. No wonder it has crushed her. 
Well, money must be got to-day somehow; and 
there is only one way.” 

She looked at her one treasure, the only orna- 
ment she possessed which had any marketable 
value—the ring George Leland had given her the 
day after their engagement, a massive band of 
dull gold with a single diamond in the centre. 
She had not even thought of returning this token 
when their engagement came silently to an end. 

“T will keep it so long as I am true to him,” 
she had said to herself. “It is not I who break 
the bond that bound us. Let him claim it from 
me if he will. No act of mine shall part us. If 
he were to come back to me to-morrow, repenting 
his falsehood, I could not refuse to forgive him. 
I should take him to my heart again.” 

But now the time had come when the ring 
must go out of her possession, for a little while at 
any rate. She walked hurriedly to the Camber- 
well Road, where there was a silversmith’s shop, 
before whose glittering window she and Flossie 
had stood many a time, admiring the Geneva 
watches, the silver tea-pots, and debating as to 
which they would buy if they were suddenly to 
come intoa fortune. The shop stood at a corner, 
and there was a mysterious door in the side street 
—a door over which there hung three golden balls. 

It was by this dingy doorway that Barbara en- 
tered to-day, for the first time in her life. The 
place within was dark, and smelled of dirt, and 
she shuddered involuntarily at finding herself el- 
bowed by a fat Irishwoman who was negotiating 
a loan upon divers articles of hardware, wrapped 
in a patchwork counterpane. The shop-man 
turned impatiently from the Irishwoman to ask 
Barbara what he could do for her. Pretty faces 
were not rare in that dimly lighted den, but there 
was a fresh young beauty in this face which star- 
tled the pawnbroker’s clerk. 

“I want to know if you will lend me some 
money on a ring,” said Barbara, trying to speak 
as coolly as if she were an old hand at this kind 
of business. 

“That depends on the value of the ring, and 
the amount you want upon it, miss,” the man an- 
swered, glibly. “I’m sure I'd strain a point to 
oblige you.” 

Bab laid the ring upon the counter with a sti- 





fled sigh. The man took it up, and twisted it 
round between his dingy finger and thumb, and 
scrutinized the diamond, breathed upon it, and 
wetted it with his tongue, and polished it on a 
colored handkerchief, and finally appeared to 
make up his mind that it was genuine. 


“Two pun ten,” he said ; “will that dofor you?” ~ 


“Yes,” answered Barbara, delighted to get so 
much money. 

She held out her hand for the cash; but the 
youth had to write a ticket, which operation he 
performed in a leisurely manner, ogling his cus» 
tomer between whiles. Then he brought the 
money out of a drawer, and dropped a couple of 
sovereigns into her hand, and then slowly doled 
out nine shillings and elevenpence-halfpenny.” 

She was going away without the duplicate; 
but he called her back to receive this, and press- 
ed her hand tenderly as he gave it her, and was 
not crushed by the magnificent frown which dark- 
ened her young face as she snatched away the 
insulted hand, and left a place which seemed to 
her a den of iniquity. She felt herself contam- 
inated by the whole transaction. Her lover’s sa- 
ered ring so bartered! her own self-respect so 
outraged ! 

But in the next minute she was thinking of 
the dear invalid at home, and of the things she 
had to buy. She bought a plump young fowl; 
she bought soup meat and lemons and grapes; 
and finally, with almost as much fear as she had 
entered the pawnbroker’s shop, she crossed the 
threshold of a respectable wine-merchant’s office. 

A gentlemanly man of middle age left his desk 
to attend to her. 

“T want a bottle of port, if you please, if you 
don’t mind selling so small a quantity,” she fal- 
tered. “It must be very good, as it is for an 
invalid. I suppose you have some very good port 
at about five shillings a bottle ?” 

“We have port as high as thirty shillings a 
bottle,” said the wine-merchant, who was a quick 
observer, and as well able to read the expression 
of the fair young face as he was to see the heav- 
ily laden basket and the carefully mended gloves; 
“but I can give you a bottle of good sound wine 
for five shillings.” 

“Thank you. The doctor said it must be 
wine. Would it be very much trouble for you to 
send it?” 

“No trouble at all.” 

Barbara counted out the five shillings, and 
gave her address, after which the wine-merchant 
bowed her out as politely as if she had given him 
a splendid order. But he was assuredly a loser 
by that five-shilling bottle of port, unless it were 
that the consciousness of having done a kindly 
act were worth the difference between the value 
of the wine he sent and the price Barbara paid 
him for it. 

Flossie came home from her quest with five- 
and-twenty shillings, extorted with difficulty, and 
made bitter by the assurance that they were the last 
she would get from a righteously wrathful father. 

“Was he not sorry to hear of mamma’s ill- 
ness ?” asked Bab, indignantly. 

“He said he was sorry, but that whether we 
were well or ill, he could not coin money. If he 
were ill himself, he would have to go to the work- 
house. Nobody would find money for him. He 
was dreadfully bitter about you.” 

“ Because I refused to marry Mr. Penruth ?” 

“Yes.” 

“He is very unjust.” 

“Mr. Penruth has been in London again,” ob- 
served Flossie, rolling up her gloves with elabo- 
rate care. 

“Oh!” 

“ Indeed, I believe he is in London now.” 

Barbara answered nothing. 

The week that followed was full of anxiety. 
There were no signs of rallying in the invalid, 
though all that loving care could do to restore 
health was faithfully done. The money, discreet- 
ly administered by Barbara, held out to the end 
of the week, and then came a welcome five-pound 
note from Aunt Sophia, who had been away from 
home when Barbara’s appeal was sent, and had 
thus seemed slow to answer. 

This remittance Barbara felt marked the limit 
of her resources. After this, there was nothing 
she could hope for till quarter-day. A dreary 
vista of weeks stretched before her, and depres- 
sion seized her as she looked forward to them, 
wondering how the wants of each day were to be 
supplied. And looking beyond this present ne- 
cessity, she saw a dreary future. Her mother’s 
health had so completely broken down within the 
last few months that it was hardly to be hoped 
she could ever be again what she had been, ever 
again be able to take life lightly, and face pover- 
ty with a happy temper and an indomitable cour- 
age. No; those days when they had enjoyed 
themselves on the brink of a precipice, the easy- 
going hand-to-mouth days, were over and done 
with. The dread spectre of sickness and death 
would henceforth be always lurking somewhere 
near, and happiness would be impossible. For 
the first time in her life Barbara realized the 
helplessness of three women whose means, eked 
out by casual aids, were hardly enough to suffice 
for daily necessities, and left no margin for sick- 
ness or special needs of any kind. For the first 
time, too, she felt what it was to be friendless, or 
to have only half a dozen friends all as poor as, 
or even poorer than, herself. She knew too well 
that in those families with whom Mrs. Trevornock 
and her daughters were wont to exchange occa- 
sional tea-drinkings, although the outward aspect 
of things seemed fair and prosperous, there was 
but a hair’s-breadth between that prosperity and 
destitution. They were genteel families, living 
in small houses, with one servant, upon incomes 
that, husbanded and managed ever so skillfully, 
left hardly the balance of a shilling at the end 
of the year; but more often a residuum of debt, 
to be paid—Heaven knows how—in a year that 
would bring no increase of means. 

“T never knew that poverty was hard before !” 
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sighed Barbara, looking hopelessly round the 
pretty little room, with its black and white pic- 
tures, and gayly bound books, and stray bits of 
old china. “We have contrived to be so happy 
on so little.” 

It was the dreariest of February afternoons ; a 
drizzling rain had been coming down all day long, 
with the pertinacity of small things. The sky 
was dun-color; the leafless trees, even the ever- 
greens, looked dismal. ll the grace and beauty 
had gone from South Lane. Barbara stood look- 
ing out of the window, sick at heart, yet rooted to 
the spot somehow, as if there was a fascination 
in that hopeless prospect. 

“ Tt is like my life,” she said to herself —“ blank 
and gray, with not one star shining through it.” 

Presently the white gate fell back with scroop- 
ing hinges, and a tall figure came stalking up the 
gravel-path. 

How well Barbara knew the tall gaunt form, 
the rough overcoat, and shabby hat! No one 
but a pauper or a millionaire would have dared 
to wear such a hat or such a coat. 

Her first impulse was to run out of the room 
and tell the servant to say that no one was at 
home. Then came the thought of the sick moth- 
er, sleeping the sleep of weakness up stairs. He 
might be useful, perhaps, this rich man. He 
would send hot-house grapes and fine old wine, 
very likely, if he knew of Mrs. Trevornock’s illness, 

“God help me!” thought Bab, despairingly. 
“ Poverty is teaching me to be odiously mean,” 

She staid by the parlor window, and Amelia 
ushered in Mr. Penruth, with as much style as can 
be expected of a maid-of-all-work at nine pounds 
a year. 

“T am sorry to hear of your mother’s illness,” 
he said, as he took Barbara’s cold hand in his, 
looking at her closely, ag much as to say, “I won- 
der if you have changed your mind since you and 
I parted.” 

“Yes, she is very ill,” sighed Bab. “ My sister 
and I are full of anxiety.” 

She sat down by the dull, ~ 7 fire, and 
waited for her visitor to talk. She had nothing 
to say to him. There was no point upon which 
they could sympathize; no love or liking which 
they had in common. 

“You have good medical advice, I hope ?” 

“We have the best doctor in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

“‘ And does he consider the case serious ?” 

“Very serious,” answered Barbara, trying to 
keep back her tears. 

“Ts there anything I can do?” asked Mr. Pen- 
ruth, “TI shall esteem it a privilege if I can be 
of any use.” 

“You are very good. No, there is nothing,” 
began Barbara. And then, love conquering pride, 
she faltered: “Yes, there is one thing. Once, 
when I was ill, you were kind enough to send me 
some fruit and flowers. If you would send my 
mother a few grapes, I think she would like 
them. They are difficult to get here.” 

“T will send you some of the best Covent Gar- 
den can produce every day. And flowers too: 
perhaps you would like some flowers for the sick- 
room ?” 

“ A thousand thanks.” 

Then came an awkward silence. 

“Have you seen your father lately ?” asked 
Mr. Penruth. 

“No; I seldom see him. He does not care 
about seeing us, and we only go to him when we 
are obliged.” 

“He is a—curious man,” said Mr. Penruth, 
slowly, as if it were gradually dawning upon him 
that Mr. Trevornock was not perfect in his do- 
mestic relations. 

“ Very curious.” 

“T fear you must have had a hard life with 
such a father.” 

“T never felt its hardness till my mother broke 
down under her burden. She and my sister and 
I have been very happy together. The sting of 
poverty never touched us.” 

“ But now that your mother is ill, you begin to 
find out the hardship of poverty. Why will you 
not exchange poverty for wealth and comfort? 
You know that I am prepared to make a settle- 
ment that would enable you to provide comfort- 
ably for your mother and sister for the rest of 
their lives.” 

Barbara shuddered. 

“Yes, you have made a generous offer, and I 
have refused it. That seems as if I cared very 
little about my mother and sister, does it not? 
Yet it is a hard thing for a woman to— No, I 
should hate myself; life would be a burden to 
me.” 

“Do you mean that you hate me?” asked 
Vyvyan Penruth, looking at her intently from 
out of deep-set eyes, shadowed by shaggy brows. 

“T do not love you, and I did once love some 
one else very dearly. If I were to accept your 
offer, it would be for the sake of my mother and 
sister ; it would be for the sake of the settlement. 
Would you be willing to marry a woman on such 
terms ?” 

“JT would marry you on any terms. I want 
you for my wife. I will leave all the rest to 
Fate.” 

“You would marry me, knowing that I have 
given my heart to another man ?” 

“Yes; provided that all is over and done with 
between you and that other man. I don’t know 
that I have a jealous nature, but I should not like 
a man you once loved to cross my path. I should 
hate him savagely.” 

“He is far away, and all is over between us. 
He gave me up of his own accord. I suppose he 
met some one he liked better than me.” 

“ Barbara, will you marry me?” asked Vyvyan 
Penruth, bending down and taking both her hands 
in his. “Let that man lament his loss far away 
—in India. Your father told me all about him. 
Do not waste another thought on him, I shall 
not. Be my wife. I will trust to time and Fate 
for the rest.” 





“Tf I were to marry you, it would be for my 
mother’s sake,” said Barbara, looking at him ear- 
nestly, as if entreating him to decline so bad a 


rgain. 

“I do not care for whose sake it may be, if you 
will only consent.” 

“ Remember, I do not even pretend to care for 
you; I never shall pretend. I will try to do my 
duty ; but it is not in me to do more than that.” 

“Duty from you will be a rich reward for my 
love. You don’t know what it is, Barbara, for a 
man of my age to fallin love. Never since I was 
five-and-twenty did a woman’s face touch my 
heart till I saw you. I had my boyish fancy— 
calf-love—a flame that burned fiercely for a little 
while, and then went out forever. For more than 
twenty years I lived my jog-trot life, and thought 
no more of women than if there had been none 
nearer than the moon. Then I saw you, and my 
heart woke from its long sleep. I am not a po- 
etical kind of man; I am not clever at finding 
the proper words to describe my feeling; but I 
am as true as steel. Be true to me, and I will be 
faithful and devoted to you. Let the past be 
dead and buried from this hour. I shall never 
speak of the man who jilted you. I beg you nev- 
er to speak of him to me. Is it a bargain, Bar- 
bara ?” 

“ Yes,” she sighed; and he raised her hands to 
his lips and kissed them. There was a solemnity 
in the action, as if it were the sealing of a bond. 

He saw she was depressed and anxious, and 
did not stay much longer. 

“T shall stop in town till your mother is well,” 
he said, as he took leave, “and then we can fix 
the day for our wedding.” 

“So soon ?” she cried. 
year !” 

“Why not? We have nothing to wait for.” 

“Yes, we have; we are almost strangers. Let 
us learn to know each other a little before—” 

“T can never know you better or love you bet- 
ter than I do already,” he interrupted, passion- 
ately. “Why should we put off our marriage ? 
It is only people who have to study ways and 
means who need wait. Good-night! God bless 

ou!” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her, having 
the right to do so now, as he thought; and she 
submitted as helplessly and as hopelessly as she 
would have done had she fallen into the sea, and 
felt the arms of some hideous sea-monster wind- 
ing round her and strangling her. 

She went back to the fireside when her visitor 
was gone, and sat by the dying fire, weeping si- 
lently over her own dreary fate. 

“T must be a selfish wretch,” she said to her- 
self, accusingly ; “for even the thought that it 
will make my mother’s life happy can not recon- 
cile me to what I have done.” 

She had not the courage to go near her moth- 
er till late in the evening, but allowed Flossie to 
perform all her duties in the sick-room, Then 
at last, when Mrs. Trevornock had asked for her 
several times, she went quietly in and sat down 
by the bed, and took the wasted hand in hers 
silently. 

“My darling, what makes you so quiet? You 
have not been grieving, I hope? If it is God’s 
will that I am to be taken, surely He will care for 
you and your sister. You are so friendless that 
doubtless God will raise up new friends for you. 
My dearest, I lie here and think of you both till 
my head swims—” 

“ Don’t think about us any more, mother dear ; 
there is no reason for your anxiety. Only get 
well—only get strong and well, dear love; that 
is all I ask of Providence. We are all going to 
be rich; and—and you shall walk in silk attire, 
and siller have to spare. I am going to be one 
of the richest women in Cornwall, mamma, I 
am going to be Mrs. Penruth.” 

“ My angel,” exclaimed the mother, feebly but 
rapturously, “I always felt that you were born 
to ride in your carriage. Oh, my love, my darling, 
you have taken away the fear of death. I shall 
not leave you behind to face friendlessness and 
poverty; I can die happy now.” 

“No, no, mother, you must not die. It is for 
your sake—only for your sake!” sobbed Barbara, 
on her knees by the bedside, her face buried in 
the coverlet. 


“Oh, no, no; not this 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Bee costly and disastrous war in Zululand is 
practically ended by the recent capture of 
Cetywayo, the brave warrior-king, who was the 
life of this African conflict on the side of the 
Zulus. There may be some attempt to call the 
remnant of his forces together under other lead- 
ership, but it will be of little avail to the sav- 
ages deprived of their king and leader. This 
war has lasted only about eight months, the bat- 
tle of Isandula having occurred on January 21. 
That battle was so terribly fatal to the British 
that Cetywayo and his followers believed them- 
selves invincible; and so the king has persist- 
ently held his own ground, broken at pleasure 
his compacts, and led the British to vigorously 
bring the war to a conclusion. 

Details of the capture of Cetywayo show that 
he was surrounded by a detachment of the First 
Dragoons, under Major Marter, who were scout- 
ing in the Nyome Forest. Cetywayo had caught 
a glimpse of them, but evidently felt secure in 
consequence of the bad condition of the ground. 
But when the kraal in which he had taken ref- 
uge was surrounded, and Major Marter called 
upon him to surrender, he complied with the 
demand, after some parley, preserving a demean- 


or at once dignified and call guateneed. 





Celia Thaxter, in a letter to the New York 
Tribune, gives some interesting items res ting 
the life of the artist Hunt at Tepladers, sles 0 
Shoals, and his sad death. He had been there 
about eight weeks, living with a devoted sister, 
and peaceful and happy, in spite of the disease 
of nervous prostration under which he was la- 
ae He had seemed as usual on the morn- 
ing of his death, and after breakfast sat a while 





with his friends by the fire, for the falling rain 
made it chilly. hind the cottage at Apple- 
dore, at the top of the ledge, is a tiny basin hol- 
lowed out of the rock to catch the rain, the 
tranquil water reflecting every tint and change 
in the sky above. ‘Here,”’ writes Celia Thax- 
ter, “‘I found all that was left of our beautiful 
friend, floating upon his face, while the wind 
fluttered a fold of his long coat, which lay on 
the water, dark in the still and sunny glitter of 
the surface elsewhere unbroken. In a moment 
help was on the spot, and unavailing efforts to 
resuscitate him were made, but life had been gone 
some hours....I wish all who loved him could 
have looked on his grand, still face when he was 
dead, for there was peace. Of the splendor of 
the genius lost to the world, of the beauty of 
that high nature, too noble to harbor bitterness 
or any ungenerous thought toward any creature, 
there is no need to speak. He is a great light 
untimely quenched, and there are no words to 
match our love for him, our reverence and our 
sorrow.” 





Predictions and fears of short crops in Great 
Britain are more than confirmed by late reports. 
Skillful judges estimate that the yield of wheat, 
oats, and barley is one-third less than the aver- 
age crop, and that the loss to cultivators will 
not be less than $125,000,000. In addition to 
this it is calculated that the loss on potatoes 
will be $75,000,000; on pease, beans, and rye, 
$15,000,000 ; on hops, $7,000,000; and on hay, 
$75,000,000—an immense loss to the agricultural 
classes, and to the country generally. 





Some one sagaciously but impertinently re- 
marks that if Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines would only 
mark round with a red pencil that portion of 
the United States which she does not claim, it 
would simplify matters greatly. 





A correspondent of the Boston Journal, writ- 
ing from Northampton, Massachusetts, under 
date of September 17, says: ‘“‘Smith College 
brings ninety-five new students to this town, 
adding to the brightness and beauty of this sun- 
niest spot in the valley. To-night the Sopho- 
more Class, instead of giving the Freshmen a 
hazing, the outgrowth of savage barbarism, gives 
a reception, where music and flowers and marks 
of a Christian culture supersede muscle and bru- 
tal force.”’ 





The work of uniting the Black and the Caspian 
seas has already been commenced. 





It is said of Daniel Drew, whose death, at the 
age of eighty-two years, occurred in this city on 
September 18, that he “lived two lives, and at 
home or in the church was entirely a stranger 
to the speculator Drew.’’ He was born in Car- 
mel, New York, July 29, 1797. In early life he 
engaged in the cattle trade, but in 1830 began 
his steamboat enterprises, and in 1844 entered 
into Wall Street business. His career in Wall 
Street made him more conspicuous than any 
thing else in his history, notwithstanding his 
connection with the magnificent Hudson River 
boats and his munificent endowments of Method- 
ist churches, theological seminaries, and schools. 
In 1866 Mr. Drew founded a theological semina- 
ry, open to the poorest follower of John Wes- 
ley; and he always extended the largest hospi- 
tality to Methodist clergymen and laymen when 
any Conference brought them to New York. 
Notwithstanding his wealth, his personal habits 
were of extreme simplicity. 





It is an honor well deserved by a life of good 
service rendered not only to the English nation, 
but to the whole world, that Sir Rowland Hill 
should be buried in Westminster Abbey. The 
modern Post-office is one of the wonders of the 
age. Whatever further developments it is ca- 
pable of we know not, but to Sir Rowland be- 
longs the honor of initiating this grand and 
growing enterprise. 


The Ameer of Afghanistan certainly desires 
to show that he has not broken faith with the 
British. The Viceroy of India notified the Ameer 
that a strong British force would speedily go to 
Cabool to his relief, and that he must use all his 
resources to facilitate their march through his 
country. In the Ameer’s reply he says, “I am 
watching every quarter carefully; trust to 
God for an opportunity of showing my sincere 
friendship for the British government, and of 
securing my good name before the world.” 





It is estimated that over twelve million cans 
of peaches will be packed—or have been packed 
—in Baltimore this season. This necessitates 
the use of about four hundred thousand bushels 
of peaches. Baltimore also does a large business 
in canning oysters, berries, plums, tomatoes, 
peas, beans, etc. 





A hint to sufferers from neuralgia is given in 
the Louisville Medical News by one who tried, 
with happy effect, a very simple anesthetic, 
which we always may find at hand, more con- 
veniently than ether or chloroform. While suf- 
fering acute neuralgic pain he began to inflate 
his lungs to their utmost capacity, and then to 
forcibly expel the air. Almost immediately the 

in began to lessen, and presently so nearly 
ceased that the patient fell into a refreshin 
sleep. This simple remedy is easily tried, ps. 
will at least be found soothing. 





A very novel line of dress goods may come 
into the market by-and-by, if it can be produced 
with sufficient economy to make the experiment 
apayingone. A silk manufacturing firm of Ly- 
ons, France, recently sent to a meeting of the 
Photographic Society several specimens of silk 
upon which photographic pictures were printed. 

e process by which they are produced is not 
yet made public. 


The Khedive of Egypt is too well supplied 
with dinner-ware, and so he proposes to sell 
some of it. It is reported that one gold service 
of his is worth two million dollars, and that he 
bas thirteen silver ones, besides others which 
are valuable. 





Not long ago—so it is said—Mrs. Layard, the 
wife of the English minister at Constantinople, 
made a call upon the Sultan, during which she 
drove with his Majesty through the palace 
grounds, the lady herself driving, and the Sul- 





tan shading her with a parasol. Then when she 
left the carriage, he assisted her to descend, and 
conducted her into the palace. Evidently « 
great change is at hand in Turkey, for such an 
incident as the above is at variance with every 
Turkish tradition and all social usages. 





Paper is now used in Germany for the manu- 
facture of lead-pencils, although in appearance 
it does not materially differ from the ordinary 
cedar pencil. 





Verdi, the composer, is living at Genoa, but 
age and infirmities have compelled him to relin- 
quish all artistic work. 





Longfellow’s “‘ Psalm of Life’’ has been trans- 
lated into Irish. 





In the Antwerp Triennial Fine Arts Exhibi- 
tion, Rosa Bonheur has two pictures, one of 
which represents the stag called the “ King of 
the Forest of Fontainebleau.’ This is the first 
time she has exhibited for fifteen years. 





It was a pretty incident that occurred the oth- 
er Sunday in a church in London, Ontario. A 
robin flew into the church, took up its position 
on the railing opposite the minister, sang loudly 
and well when the people sang, was perfectly si- 
lent during prayer, chirped when the minister 
said anything good during the sermon, seemed 
to re-echo the doxology, and did better than 
many regular church-goers by remaining until 
church was formally dismissed. 





Only ten foreigners are honored by tombs in 
Westminster Abbey. 


The arrival of General Grant in San Francisco, 
on Saturday, September 20, after an absence of 
more than two years from this country, was the 
occasion of a most brilliant and enthusiastic re- 
ception. For three days the city had been in a 
state of great excitement; business was nearly 
suspended, and crowds of people were patiently 
waiting the arrival of the steamer bearing the 
distinguished man. At a late hour Saturday 
afternoon, while the desponding committee were 
discussing the postponement of the reception, 
the sudden booming of cannon, ringing of bells, 
and the screaming of countless steam-whistles 
announced that the steamer, The City of Tokio, 
was in view. In an instant the whole city was 
alive with excitement. The committee rushed 
to their carriages; crowds hurried to the excur- 
sion steamers, and to every point of elevation 
commanding a view of the incoming steamer. 

When General Grant reached the city, a pro- 
cession of thousands escorted him to the Palace 
Hotel. All along the route both public and 
private houses were brilliantly illuminated, and 
electric lights brought out with more than sun- 
light beauty the bright hues of innumerable 
flags and banners. Under a beantiful arch, near 
the hotel, forty feet high, wreathed with flags, 
flowers, and evergreens, the General’s carriage 
stopped, and he reviewed the procession as it 
passed. All classes of people joined in this wel- 
come to one of America’s distinguished citizens, 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Wetsu Rarer-nrt.—Slice bread half an inch thick, and 
toast it very slightly on both sides, cutting off the 
crust. Then slice some rich cheese not quite so large 
as the toast, upon which lay the cheese in a toaster 
before the fire. Watch it, lest it burn or grow hard. 
Butter each piece slightly, and use in eating it mustard, 
pepper, and salt. 

Ornanat Jeity.—Peel large, highly flavored oranges, 
cut them into small pieces, put them into a muslin 
bag to be pressed and squeezed. Adda pound of white 
sugar to every pint of juice. Then, after boiling for 
twenty minutes over a very brisk fire, pour into cups 
to cool and thicken. This is excellent for jelly cake. 

A @oop pian Caxe.—Three-quarters of a pound of 
butter, ten eggs, one pound of flour, one pound of 
sugar. Cream the butter, beat the sugar and yolks of 
the eggs together, then add the well-beaten whites, 
and lastly stir in the flour. Flavor with the grated 
rind and juice of one lemon. Bake in a mould, having 
previously greased it and fitted a paper to the bottom. 
Bake in a slow, regularly heated oven. 

One Way To maker JumBixes.—One and a quarter 
pounds of flour, one pound of sugar, three-quarters of 
a pound of butter, nine eggs, one tea-spoonful of soda 
dissolved in two table-spoonfuls of sour milk, and a 
tea-epoonful of finely powdered cinnamon, with half a 
grated nutmeg. These cakes may be dropped on but- 
tered sheets of tin, or baked in cups, as you choose. 

Canpages Puppine.—Take out the middle of a head 
of cabbage after it has been parboiled, and chop a 
handful of it pretty fine; then take half a pound of 
any kind of white meat, half a pound of cold ham, 
half a pound of stale bread, the yolks of four eggs 
boiled hard. Chop them all fine, and season with pep- 
per, salt, thyme, and parsley, and mix them together 
with the yolks of two eggs raw. Then stuff the cab- 
bage, tie it up, and boil it. 

An Enorisun Marrow Puppine.—Take the marrow 
of three or four bones, and slice it in thin slices. Take 
a penny loaf, cut off the crust, and slice it as thin as 
you can. Stone half a pound of raisins. Lay a thin 
paste in your dish, and put layers of marrow, of bread, 
and of raisins, until your dish is full; then have in 
readiness a quart of cream, boiled ; beat five eggs and 
mix with it, putting in half a pound of sugar and a 
grated nutmeg. Do not pour on your eggs and cream 
until just as the pudding is going into the oven. Bake 
it half an hour, and sift sugar over the top when it is 
drawn. This dish is considered particularly suitable 
for a gentlemen’s dinner party, being too rich for or- 
dinary use. In the country, where persons sometimes 
have large quantities of beef on hand at one time, it 
is well to know how to utilize every part. 

Arvries witn Je.ixy.—This forms a beautifal and 
palatable dessert dish. Pare and core one dozen large 
pippin apples, and put them over the fire in a kettle 
with boiling water enough to cover them, and let them 
bvoif until they look as if they would break. Then take 
them out, and put the sugar (one pound and a half) into 
the same water. Let the syrup come to a boil. Now 
put in the apples, and let them stay until done through 
and clear. Then take them out, and slice into the 
syrup one large lemon, and add one ounce of gelatine 
dissolved in a pint of cold water. Let the whole mix 
well and come to a boil; then pour it over the apples, 
which should be arranged in the dessert dish in which 
they are to be served. The syrup will congeal around 
the fruit, and add greatly to its inviting appearance. 
Eat the apples cold, with cream. 








Fig. 1.—Comrvre.—[See Figs. 5 and 7.] 


Monogram for Table-Linen.—Satin and Tent Stitch 
Embroidery. 
Ts monogram is designed for marking table-linen, and is worked 
with fine embroidery cotton in satin and tent stitch. 


Dress Sleeves, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This sleeve of pékin is joined with an underlapping cuff of 
gros grain. The bottom of the sleeve is faced with gros grain, bound 
with the same, and turned up in a revers as shown by the illustration. 
A bow of gros grain ribbon trims the sleeve. 

Fig. 2.—This sleeve of blue cashmere is trimmed with a revers of 








.—Corrrcre.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 


striped gros grain and 
a bow of gros grain 
ribbon. 


Coiffures, Figs. 1-7. 

Fig. 1.—For _ this 
coiffure part the hair 
from ear to ear, and 
the back hair cross- 
wise, twist the upper 
part of the back hair 
in a knot, and pin it 
up on the crown, On 
this knot fasten a 
Valois crépe (that is 
to say, a medium-sized 
comb covered with a 
roll of hair), comb up 
the waved front hair, 
and fasten the ends 
on the knot. Comb 
up the rest of the back 
hair, and fasten the 
ends likewise. Then 
take a thick strand of 
hair, twist it in the 
manner shown by Fig. 
7, fasten the ends of 
the hair on the inside 
of the strand, and pin 
the latter on the cré- 
pe at one side. A 
strand twisted in the 
same manner is pinned 
on the other side. A 
tortoise-shell comb, or- 
namented with balls, 
is set in the coiffure as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. The short hair 
on the forehead and in 
the neck is curled. If 
the natural hair is not 
cut short, light curls, 
fastened on fine hair- 
pins, as shown by Fig. 
5, may be pinned un- 
der the natural hair, 
and covered by a net. 

Figs. 2 and 4.—For this coiffure, divide the hair from ear to ear, 
pin up the twisted back hair in a knot on the crown, comb back the 
waved front hair and pin it on the knot. Arrange four waved puffs 
on the knot, so that two fall over the front hair, and the waved ends 
of the other two cover the neck as shown by Fig. 4. For each waved 
puff comb out a curl which has been wound up, and arrange it in the 
shape shown by Fig. 6. A tortoise-shell comb and a rose fastened at 
the left side complete the coiffure Fig. 2, while in the coiffure Fig. 4 
a comb is placed between the waved puffs in the back as shown in 
the illustration. 

Fig. 83.—For this coiffure divide the hair from ear to ear, and the 
back hair in two parts, twist the latter and pin it up in a loop falling 





low in the neck. Above this loop fasten a Valois crépe, over which the waved 
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between the dou- 
ble lines with her- 
ring-bone stitches 
of fine olive-col- 
ored silk in two 
shades, and border 
the double lines on 
each side with long 
diagonal _ button- 
hole stitches of 
old - gold - colored 
silk. The leaf fig- 
ures are worked 
alternately with 
fine purple, blue, 
yellow, and pink 
silk, each in two 
shades, in diagonal 
button-hole stitch. 
The double lines 
of the narrow bor- 


ders are worked in chain stitch with fine 
brown silk, and the interval is filled with 
a cross seam of maize silk. 
between the double rows of chain-stitch- 
ing is filled with leaf figures worked with 
olive and light yellow silk in diagonal 
button-hole stitch. The rest of the em- 
broidery is worked in tent stitch with 
olive silk, in knotted stitch with brown 
silk, and in satin stitch with red silk. 


Crochet Designs for Tidies, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 664. 

For the design Fig. 1, in Afghan stitch, 
work a foundation of st. (stitch) of suit- 
Ist round of Ist pr. (pat- 
tern row).—Always alternately from the 
next 4 st. take up 1 st. each, for 1 loop 
in connection with the last of the st. 
which were taken up work 7 ch. (chain 
stitch), lay the loop toward the front, 


able length. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Dovsir-preasteD Sacqgue Coat, AND 
Water-proor CLoak, ror Girt rrom 5 To 15 Years 
oLD.—Wirn Cur Paper Patrerns.—Price 25 Cents 
FOR BOTH PatrERNS.—({For pattern of Fig. 2 and de- 
scriptions see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 13-19.] 


Design for Table-Covers, 
Chairs, etc. 

See illustration on page 664. 

Tuts design is worked on a 
foundation of old-gold-colored 
Having transferred the 
outlines to the material, stitch 
on brown filling silk along the 
arabesques with split silk of a 
lighter shade, fill the interval 


Fig. 6.—Wavep Purr 
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Fig. 3.—Panter Ovgr-Dress Ant 

Skirt For Girt Bom 7 To 15 

oLp.—Wirn C@ Paper Pat 
Price §5 Cents. 
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ved |) take up 1 st. from the same st. from which the last st. was taken up, and with 
urls | this work off the last 7 ch. 2d round of 1st pr.—Cast off the st. as in the 
‘oy. || ordinary Afghan st. 1st round of 2d pr.—Always alternately from the vertical 
| veins of the next 3 st. take up 1 st. each, three times from the next loop take 
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nick 85 Cents. 25 Cents ror notH Patrerns.—[For pattern of Fig. 5 


sriptiopsee Supplement. and descriptions see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 20-27.) 







up 1 st., and draw the thread once 
through each st., then work off 
the 3 st. together. 2d round of 
2d pr.—Work as in the ordinary 
Afghan st. Repeat always these 
two pattern rows, transposing the 
raised design figures. 
For the design Fig. 
2 work on a founda- 
tion of suitable length 
the Ist pr. and the Ist 
round of the 2d pr. in 
the ordinary Afghan 
st. 2d round of 2d 
pr.—Always alternate- 
ly cast off the next 6 
st., 8 ch., which form 
1 loop; finally, cast 
off 6 st. 3d pr.—In 
the ordinary Afghan 


Fig. 2.—Dress 
SLEEVE, 


st. 4th pr.—Like the 
2d pr. Ist round of 
5th pr—From_ the 


vertical veins of the 
next 5 st. in the pre- 
ceding pr. take up 1 
st. each, * pass over 
the vertical vein of 
the following st., car- 
ry the next loop of 
the 2d pr. through 
the loop above in the 4th pr., and from the 
middle 2 of the 8 ch. take up 2 st., pass 
over the next vertical vein of the follow- 
ing st. in the preceding pr., from the ver- 
tical veins of the next 4 st. take up 1 st. 
each, and repeat from + ; but finally, in- 
stead of 4 st., take up 5 st. from the last 
5st. Repeat always from the 2d round 
of the 2d pr. to the 1st round of the 5th 
pr., transposing the design figures. In 
the last pr. cast off the st. as usual. Hav- 
ing finished the crochet part, work the 
point Russe embroidery, observing the 
illustration. 


Fig. 7.—Twistep 
Loop ror CorrFURE, 
Fig. 1. 


Embroidered Table-Cover. 
See illustration on page 664, 

Tuts red plush table-cover is trimmed 
with an embroidered strip of gray cloth. 
The embroidery is worked over canvas in 
the design No. 8 on the embroidery side 
of the present Supplement. An eighth 


anp Tent Sitch Emprorery, section of the design is given, which is 












worked in cross 
stitch with red filling 
silk in four shades. 
After finishing the 
embroidery ravel out 
the threads of the 
canvas, and edge 
the table-cover wit 
fringe. 


Handkerchief 
with Holbein 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on 
page 664. 

Tus batiste hand- 
kerchief is bordered 
with a hem an inch 
and three-quarters 
deep, which is em- 
broidered in Holbein 
stitch with fine red 
and yellow cotton. 





Some Sources of 
Typhoid Fever. 


Dr. GUENEAU, as 
the result of an im- 
portant critical in- 
quiry into the char- 
acter of typhoid fe- 
ver, has reached 
the conclusion that, 
whatever be the gen- 
eral nature of the 
hypothesis concern- 
ing this terrible dis- 
ease, there are two 
fixed and indisputa- 
ble facts connected 
with it, namely : first, 
that the reservoirs 
that contain human 
excreta are usually, 
if not always, the 
receptacles or the foci of the origin of typhoid poison ; second, that 
the discharges of patients attacked with typhoid fever, if not the only 
source or vehicle of this poison, contribute more than all other 
putrid matters to its development. 
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Fig. 3.—Corrrurr.—[See Fig. 5.] 





Use of Milk for administering Quinine. 

Dr. Batrersory has‘recently called attention to the fact that milk 
is not only an excellent solvent for quinine, but also greatly disguises 
its bitter taste. He shows that one grain of the sulphate dissolved 
in two ounces of milk gives a solution the bitterness of which is hardly 
appreciable, and that two grains are required in the same quantity of 
milk to make its taste distinct. A dose of five grains can be adminis- 
tered in two ounces of milk without imparting a positively bitter taste, 





Fig. 4.—Cotrrure.—Back.—[See Fig 


and if a tumbler of milk be used, the bitterness disappears entirely. 
Dr. Palmer, of Birmingham, confirms these 
mends the addition of a small percentage of glycerine to the quinine, 
the whole to be administered in a tumbler of milk. 


statements, and recom- 





A New Substitute for Cod-liver Oil. 

Dr. Markonet, of Moscow, found that purified lamprey oil, prepared 
from the crude oil produced in large quantities at the mouths of 
the rivers of the Caspian Sea, is similar in its medicinal action to 
cod-liver oil, and even more effective. According to analyses, it 
contains more iodine. It is also more fluid, and is not unpleasant 
to the taste nor offensive to the digestive orgat 


is, while it costs but 
about one-eighth as much as the cod-liver oil 
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Fig. 1.—Twittep Woor Dress. 
For description see Supplement, 





‘ig. 2.—Farmte Drxner Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD, 
For description see Supplement. 
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A CHANCE MEETING. 
“Some veil did fall, I knew it all of yore.”—Rosserrtt. 


Srrance that I should see you thus, 
Whom I dreamed of long ago! 
Is it old love calling us, 
Or new love that we must know? 
Something—but I can not tell 
Whether it be weak or wise, 
Whether it be ill or well— 
In your eyes. 


Just a glance and nothing more: 
Hardly could you fathom it, 
Hardly guess what lies in store; 
Though the light one moment lit 
Those sweet eyes, that did reply 
To the careless look I cast— 
Eyes that said not “Who?” or “ Why?” 
But “ At last!” 
Often in my dreams at night 
I have seen you just as now, 
With the broad low brows and white, 
And the hair drooped on the brow: 
Till we meet at last, and you 
Even as if you have sought for me, 
As I sought you, all life through, 
Look, “’Tis he!” 
Well, where have we met before ? 
Is it really but in dreams, 
Or beyond some fast-closed door 
In another world, that seems 
Like some half-forgotten home 
Where our feet were wont to stand, 
Whither some day we must come 
Hand in hand? 


Sweet, I know: before this life 
You and I were one indeed, 

Closelier mine than wedded wife 
Recognize my spirit’s need. 

Once we had one hope, one heart, 
And we parted—how? and why? 

Promise now we will not part, 

You and I 





ECON OMY Y. 


UNT CON comes into the room where Lou 
and I are sewing. (It is the general im- 
pression in the family that “Con” is the short 
for “Economy.” To be sure, aunty herself al- 
ways declares that she was baptized Constantia, 
but the other theory is too appropriate to be easi- 
ly relinquished.) She picks up our work and ex- 
amines it, We resign ourselves to the situation, 
but we sigh, for we know what is coming. 

“Hm!” says Aunt Con at last. “And what 
did this stuff cost a yard, I'd like to know ?” 

“A dollar,” says Lou, meekly. 

Aunt Con lifts up her hands and eyes. We 
knew she would, but that doesn’t make us like 
it any the better. 

“A dollar a yard!” she cries. “Did I ever! 
And how many dollars have you wasted on the 
mere groundwork of your dresses ?” 

“Tf you mean how many yards are there in 
each dress, aunty, I believe there are twenty,” 
says Lou, a little tartly, it must be confessed. 

“Twenty dollars at one stroke!” groans Aunt 
Con. “Twenty dollars where five would have 
amply sufficed, even if you must have your twen- 
ty yards. Fifteen dollars sheer waste, for you 
can get plenty of grenadines for twenty-five 
cents a yard.” 

“To be sure you can,” says Lou; 
can not afford to get that kind.” 

“Not afford it?” says Aunt Con, looking puz- 
zled. 

“ Certainly not,” says Lou, firmly. “Only rich 
people can afford to wear cheap things. I have 
seen the grenadines of which you speak.. They 
are half cotton, and will fray and turn rusty in 
no time, while costing just as much for making 
and trimming. These will last us for years. We 
can make them over, and vary the trimmings, 
use them for ‘best dresses’ in summer, and for 
evening dresses in winter, if we want to. Oh, 
there is no end to them.” 

“No end, indeed! You'll make an end fast 
enough,” says Aunt Con. “And the making— 
pray what did that cost ?” 

“We only had them cut and fitted,” says Lou. 
“That cost two dollars for each. We can sew, 
but we can not cut and fit. We should only 
have wasted the stuff and ruined our dresses if 
we had attempted it.” 

“Hm!” says Aunt Con. 
clothes.” 

(So any one would guess who sees them. They 
are tight where they ought to be loose, and loose 
where they ought to be tight. They bag and 
wrinkle and screw and hang in festoons, wear 
out long before their time, and look shabby from 
the first—but she saves two dollars !) 

“T suppose every one has her own idea of 
economy, and a right to practice the virtue as 
she chooses,” says Lou, meekly. 

“No doubt, no doubt, ” says Aunt Con; but we 
know that in her heart there is no doubt, but 
dissent total and entire. 

“ By-the-way, girls,” she ong “T got a 
bargain this morni Carter is selling off a 
quantity of thread for two cents a spool. I 
bought a dozen spools, and you had better go 
down there at once and do the same.” 

“Thank you, aunty,” says Lou, “ “but, as I told 
you, we can’t afford cheap 

“What nonsense!” cries ie Com Rene cng 


“but we 


“J make my own 


Lou — — to foot with one expressi 
_— yang conte tome om white 
wg om boots, and the bit of blue 


eben ten eae shade of her eyes—which gleams 
amid her bronze-brown hair, and reflects its hue 
at her slender throat. Then she turns, and with- 
out another word, leaves us to our reflections and 
ora tent oh xasperating ?” I hen shi 

“Isn't she e 2” I say, w e is 
fairly off ; but Lou only laughs, si 





“She means it for our good,” she says. “If 
our ideas differ, I suppose the fault is not in us, 
but in temperament and circumstances.” 

Fortunately it is Aunt Con who lives with us, 
not we with Aunt Con. Things are never so bad 
but that they might be worse, I suppose, and 
Aunt Con’s grumblings at our extravagance are 
not so hard to bear as submission to her wonder- 
ful system of economy would be. Lou and I 
are not rich, but we have comfortable little in- 
comes. We have been orphans from childhood, 
but our guardians are of an accommodating 
turn of mind, Finding that we preferred inde- 
pendence to a share of either of their luxurious 
abodes, they threw no obstacles in our way, provid- 
ed we could find a suitable sheep-dog. So we took 
a pretty tiny cottage in a quiet country town, in- 
vited Aunt Con Tracy, our father’s second cousin, 
to take up her abode with us, and set up for our- 
selves. So far, I think that none of us has se- 
riously regretted it. Now and then Aunt Con’s 
conscience smites her, and she bestirs herself to 
interfere with our housekeeping, begging us to 
try some of her wonderful and economical recipes 
—to repress our vain longings for dainty fruits, 
fresh meats, and vegetables, and to content our- 
selves with such fare as a strict rd for econ- 
omy would, in her opinion, dictate. Such rebell- 
ion is promptly suppressed by Lou, who is at the 
head of everything in our little household. Only 
decided suppression will avail with Aunt Con. 
Lou represents to her in vain that our bill for 
fresh fruits and tempting dishes does not equal 
what the doctor’s bill would be if we adopted 
Aunt Con’s suggestions, and starved ourselves in 
winter or overheated our blood in summer from 
false ideas of economy. Never will either of us 
forget the time when we were deluded enough to 
put the reins of housekeeping into Aunt Con’s 


| hands for a season, worked up thereto, against 


our better judgment, by her expostulations and 
entreaties. 

“ What ails this butter ?” says Lou, at our first 
meal under the new régime. “ What can Brown 
mean by sending us such? It fairly burns my 
throat. Was there no better in market, Aunt 
Con ?” 

“This butter cost fifteen cents a pound. That 
which you are in the habit of using costs twenty- 
five,” says Aunt Con, severely, with an air of con- 
clusiveness which ought to shut Lou up, but doesn’t. 

“No more of that, an thou lovest me,’ aunty,” 
she says, making awry face. “ Bad butter is one 
of the things that I can’t and won’t stand.” 

Aunt Con’s reply is nipped in the bud by my 
exclamation as I taste my egg. 

“What is the matter?” asks Lou, as I hastily 
pour a whole goblet of ice-water down my throat 
after the single spoonful of egg which I have 
swallowed. 

“Horrible!” I gasp. “Bad? Well, not exact- 
ly, but stale to the last degree. Brown must be be- 
side himself. He never sent us such eggs before.” 

“They are second-quality eggs,” says Aunt 
Con; “they cost two cents less on the dozen 
than those you have been buying, and are quite 
as good—to my taste,” she adds, as she sees the 
expression with which Lou and I receive this as- 
sertion. 

“For Heaven’s sake, aunty, no more ‘ second- 
quality’ things!” says Lou. “Starve us, if you 
like; but don’t, pray don’t poison us. That is 
too humiliating.” 

Our dinner that day consisted of corned beef 
and cabbage (with the mercury at 92°), potatoes 
flavored with rancid butter, the whole repast 
crowned by a plain rice-pudding, through the 
whole of which the taste of the “ second-quality 
eggs” is plainly diffused. We struggle through 
one more meal upon Aunt Con’s plan, and then 
Lou takes the reins back into her own hands. 

“We can’t afford it, Madge—we really can’t,” 
she says, when we are alone. “A week or two 
of Aunt Con’s system would ruin us in doctors’ 
bills, not to speak of the trifling fact that I have 
been obliged to throw away all the stores of but- 
ter, eggs, coffee, tea, and such things that she 
has laid in. Aunty’s economy is such a very ex- 
pensive arrangement.” 

I could not pretend to tell you the half of 
aunty’s economical ideas. You should see her 
account-book. Lou’s and mine she looks upon 
as marvels of wastefulness, because we devote a 
whole line to se item, thus : 

} —ewow 8 14 

Muslin’s 2 sous . 


Now, by dint of economy, the same items in Aunt 
Con’s book would read : 


Buts., 50c. Thr.,16c. Mus., 39c.—$1 05. 
Thus, you see, she occupies only one-third of 
the space that we do, and her book consequently 
lasts three times as long. To be sure, after a 
month or two, she hasn’t an idea what “ Buts.,” 





that her accounts never, by any accident, balance. 
There, too, is the wear and tear of eyesight; but 
then, you see, her book lasts three times as long as 
one of ours—a clear gain of, sa: np Gnenets Some. 
In summer she economizes in ice, in winter in 
coal, and in light at all seasons. It is very ami- 
able of her, as all her economies go into our 
pockets—Lou’s and mine. Iam afraid, however, 
that we ere not as grateful as we might be when 
we come down into the parlor to meet a visitor 
on a bitter cold day, and find that Aunt Con has 
stolen in slyly and shut off the hot air, thereby 
the room to the temperature of a refrig- 

erator, while all the rest of the house is fearfully, 
pingly hot. Nothing will convince her that, 
whether all the registers in the house are open 
or shut, the amount of coal consumed is the 
same, and that it costs no more to maintain an 
equable temperature throughout, than to keep 
one-half of the house at —10°, and the other at 
110°. As a general thing, Lou and I let her en- 





joy her economy in her way without interference. 
If it pleases her to sicken herself with tepid wa- 
ter while the refrigerator is full of ice, to freeze 
herself while the furnace is full of coal, to put 
out her eyes by the light of a single candle in 
her own room while the parlor is flooded with 
soft steady radiance from the double student’s 
lamp, that is her business, not ours. One thing 
I must say, that for consistency I never saw 
Aunt Con’s equal. You should see her playing 
whist if you wish to be convinced of the manner 
in which she carries her pet virtue into the most 
trifling concerns of daily life. The way she 
hoards aces and trumps, determinately blind to 
her partner’s most persistent “call,” is some- 
what maddening, perhaps, to that unfortunate 
victim, but delightful to the rest of the players 
and spectators. Of course her aces are trum 
and her trumps overtrumped in the end; but 
what is that, so long as principle is vindicated ? 

The finest sight of all is to see her play chess, 
though. How warily she guards her pawns! how 
she doubles and finesses and manceuvres to take 
those of her adversary! Knights, bishops, rooks, 
even the queen herself, are as nothing in her eyes 
compared to the poor humble little pawn. Lou 
is her usual partner ; for me, I have not patience 
enough for chess, especially for such a game as 
Aunt Con plays. Sometimes Lou remonstrates 
with her: “Aunt Con, why do you bend all your 
er.ergies to the taking of a pawn? If I wish to 
have my mind free for a checkmate, I have only 
to put a pawn temptingly in your way, and the 
thing is done.” 

“T have learned not to despise the day of small 
things,” says Aunt Con, solemnly. “ ‘Take care 
of the pence, and the pounds will take care of 
themselves,’ you know.” 

“ Yes, but while you are taking such extreme- 
ly good care of your pence, or pawns, the enemy 
flies away with your shillings and pounds—your 
rooks and queens—unhindered. %: 

Remonstrance is useless, however, for Aunt 
Con still fondly plays her own special game, and 
bears her unvarying checkmate with perfect equa- 
nimity. 

“ Aunt Con, your date-palm needs repotting,” 
says Lou; “at least I know ours does, and I am 
going to get a section of drain-pipe for it. Shall 
I get one for you at the same time?” 

“Drain-pipe? Nonsense, my dear,” retorts 
Aunt Con, “I assure you that I have no money 
to waste upon drain-pipes. The flower-pot in 
which the date-palm is growing is quite large 
enough for any well-disposed plant, and so it 
must learn.” 

These date-palms, raised after many failures, 
from the seeds of the date, by our own hands, are 
the delight of Lou’s and my heart. One of them, 
in a spasm of generosity, we have presented to 
Aunt Con, and, it is needless to say, have regret- 
ted the act ever since. 

“But, Aunt Con, you don’t quite understand,” 
pursues Lou; “the date-palm grows in deserts, 
you know, and must strike its roots deep to find 
water ; therefore no flower-pot will accommodate 
even a small one. You might as well try to put 
a No.4 foot into a No.1 shoe.” 

Aunt Con says nothing, save, “No drain-pipe 
for me, thank you;” but in her mind she is evi- 
dently revolving the point. 

A day later our date-palm is stretching its 
rocts luxuriously in the drain-pipe. Aunt Con is 
busy about hers, too, with trowel and pruning- 
knife, but we can not imagine what she is doing, 
until we are enlightened by her triumphant an- 
nouncement: “ Now, girls, see what a little con- 
sideration and contrivance will do. Ihave solved 
the problem of a date-palm in a flower-pot. The 
date-palm in the desert strikes its roots down to 
find water, you say. Very well. In a flower-pot 
the date-palm has no need to do so, for it has 
water enough always, Bear this fact in mind, 
and you will see the wisdom of my proceeding. 
I simply took up the plant, trimmed off its super- 
fluous roots, and put it back.” 

Lou and I are nearly speechless at the bold- 
ness of invention and execution which character- 
izes Aunt Con’s plan. Lou, however, manages to 
gasp out: “ But they will grow again, Aunt Con 
—at least if the plant lives.” 

“ Iet them grow,” says Aunt Con, sternly. 
“They are utterly useless, and I shall simply a 
them off 

“ Poor date-palm ! !” I ery, as we escape from 
Aunt Con’s presence. 

“ Madge,” says Lou, when our laughter has 
somewhat subsided, “doesn’t it strike you that 
that date-palm is a symbol of what our lives would 
have been if we had been brought up under Aunt 
Con’s management? She would have lopped 
away all the superfluities of life, regardless of the 
fact that in so doing she was striking at the roots 
of life itself.” 

“ Luckily for us we are independent of her,” I 
say; but Lou replies, thoughtfully : 

“What a woman Aunt Con would have been 
if she had not trimmed herself down so carefully 
to fit her own little flower-pot! If some one 
could only force her to grow as nature meant— 
even now !” 

When Lou and I decide to paint our drain-pipe 
black, and ornament it with quaint Egyptian bor- 
ders and arabesques, with Memnons and Cleopa- 
tras and dancing girls and Sphinxes, entwining 
all with fantastic garlands of strange tropical 
foliage, amid which “the serpent of old Nilus” 
writhes, and the -legged ibis stalks, and the 
crocodile crawls, and the lotus blooms serenely, 
Aunt,Con exclaims again at our extravagance. 
But when we send our date-palm to the county 
fair, where it wins a twenty-dollar prize, Aunt 
Con is mute. Only we find her afterward upon 
the piazza with her hands behind her back, con- 
templating, with a reflective air, the limp, droop- 
ing twig in a red flower-pot which is all that her 
repeated loppings have left of what was once the 
twin of our prize-winner in beauty and luxuri- 
ance, For the first time, I believe, a vague idea 





has begun to struggle through her mind that 
saving of money is not always economy, nor its 
expenditure invariably extravagance. For the 
first time there seems a chance that this absurd 
blemish in an otherwise well-nigh faultless char- 
acter may be understood, and with Aunt Con’s 
clear common-sense and stern resolution, it is 
only necessary that it should be seen in its right 
light to be banished forever. 

“Tam going to town to-day, my dears,” says 
Aunt Con, as we look in wonder to see her come 
down, ready bonneted and shawled, to the break- 
fast table. 

It is a broiling day early in August. The mer- 
cury already, at 7 a.m., stands at 80°. What it 
will be at noon we can ’ only anticipate with sink- 
ings of the heart. Under the circumstances, 
Aunt Con’s announcement moves us to liveliest 
expostulations, but all in vain. To New York 
she must and to New York she will go, hot or 
cold, wet or dry. 

“But why?” we ask; and Aunt Con enlight- 
ens us. 

“Don’t you know,” she says, “ that to-morrow 
the railway company raises its fare? To-day a 
return ticket costs $1 30; to-morrow and after, 
they will cost $1 35—a clear gain of five cents, 
you see,” 

“ Hardly worth burning your brains out for,” 
says Lou. “But why must you goatall? What 
do you need that you can not get here ?” 

“Of course you can get them all here,” says 
Aunt Con, “but you have to pay twice as much 
for them. I need a hundred things—pins, hair- 
er tape, buttons, paper—I could not tell you 


“Send an order for them, if you must get them 
from New York,” says Lou, 

“And pay thirty cents for the express ?” says 
Aunt Con, “Much I should gain by that, to be 
sure !” 

“ At least you will spare yourself all you can,” 
says Lou, giving up the contest as hopeless. 
“Don’t tire yourself out and come home sick, as 
you generally do.” 

Aunt Con has no time to reply, for she must 
start at once for the station. She walks, of 
course: Aunt Con always walks, looking on hacks 
as an invention of the enemy to lure the unwary 
into desperate extravagance. When she is fair- 
ly off, Lou and I settle ourselves to such light 
and frivolous occupations as befit such a day. 

Toward three o’clock the storm-clouds roll up 
over the sky, a whirling wind darkens the air 
with dust, and a low mutter of distant thunder 
growls from the darkening west. Unfastened 
shutters and open doors bang suddenly with a 
force which shakes the house from top to bot- 
tom, and acts on our nerves, already tense from 
the electrical influences which are abroad, like 
signals of menace and deadly peril. We fly to 
close windows and make all fast, and as we fin- 
ish our task, Lou says: 

“Poor Aunt Con! This storm has struck the 
city before it reached us. She must be thor- 
oughly drenched.” 

We discuss Aunt Con’s probable fate in the 
pauses of the tempest, which has swept down 
upon us in full force, drawing upon our fancy for 
pictures, alternately fearful and ludicrous, be- 
tween the roar of the thunder and the vivid 
flashes of the lightning. Now that the storm 
has fairly come, the vague horror which had 
weighed us down before it began has vanished, 
and we can laugh and chat gayly amidst the tu- 
mult of the elements. 

The four-o’clock train comes in, but we watch 
in vain for Aunt Con’s figure toiling up the street 
from the station. The five-o’clock train too fails 
to bring her, and we begin to grow a little uneasy. 

“Tf she does not come by the six-o’clock train, 
I shall telegraph,” says Lou. 

A telegram representing to Lou’s mind the 
deepest depth of horror, it is naturally the first 
thing to which her thoughts turn vaguely in emer- 
gencies; but my simple question, “To whom?” 
seals her lips, and turns her eyes again to the 
window, and her thoughts to Aunt Con. 

At ten minutes past six o’clock precisely we see 
a drenched, dishevelled figure toiling slowly up 
the street, and fly to the door to meet and greet 
Aunt Con. The storm is over by this time; its 
skirts are rolling away in tender tangled fleeces 
of silvery white from the pure blue of the sky. 
The foliage glitters in its diamond-gemmed 
freshness, ¢° birds twitter their delight that 
“the rain 18 over and gone.” Across the east- 
ern sky a rainbow has flung its brilliant arch, 
softly reflected in fainter, fairer tints on the 
pale clouds above. In the midst of the radiance 
and the glory stands Aunt Con, limp, draggled, 
dejected. Inky drops follow each other in sad 
procession from the brim of her weather-beaten 
bonnet. Streams of moisture flow from every 
fold of her garments, which cling to her figure 
like wet bathing-clothes. Every step she takes 
sounds as if she were treading in a pool of slush, 
and from her parasol a dark stream diffuses itself 
slowly over the spotless floor of our little piazza. 
Lou catches the parasol and carries it off to safer 
regions, while I stay to question and condole with 
Aunt Con. 

“Why didn’t you take a hack, aunty?” I cry, 
forgetful for the moment of her principles. 

“TI would—yes, I think I would,” says Aunt 
Con, “only, you see, I was as wet as I could be, 
anyhow; and then—I had no money.” 

“ Spendthrift aunty !” I cry, in delight. “Why, 
Aunt Con, I have hopes of you yet, if you can 
spend all your fortune in one day in this reck- 
less manner. What have you bought? <A white 
elephant, a—” 

“T wish I had,” interrupts Aunt Con, so dole- 
fully that my jocularity receives a sudden check. 

Lou comes back, and hurries Aunt Con up 
stairs to change her dripping clothes ; then comes 
down again to brew sundry wonderful decoctions, 
warranted to prevent ill effects from the worst 
drenching to which humanity is liable. With 
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beautiful (though, alas! ill founded) faith in their 
efficacy, Aunt makes her at the 
tea table, fully primed with the tale of her day 
in the city. 

All her operations had, as usual, been conduct- 
ed on a scale of the strictest economy. From 
the ferry she had, indeed, indulged in the extrav- 
agance of a horse-car to her first shopping-place ; 
but with that her superfluities ceased. Wonder- 
ful bargains she had made, but the particulars 
of them she was somewhat shy of disclosing. 
With luncheon or dinner she had dispensed, as 
a needless waste of money. When the rain be- 
gan she was ina side street, and started to walk 
to the Sixth Avenue cars. “For,” she explained, 
“T had about finished my shopping, and thought 
I might as well come home. My boots were 
rather thin, and—” 

“Why didn’t you stop and buy a pair of India 
rubbers and an umbrella?” asked Lou. 

“My dear Lou! and waste two or three dol- 
lars on what I should need only an hour or two, 
for I have both at home. But I wish I had— 
oh yes, I wish I had!” 

There is such a mournful tone in her last 
words that Lou and I exchange looks of wonder. 
Then Lou says, “You would have found it the 
truest economy, aunty, unless you would have 
taken a carriage, and I suppose you would not 
have done that.” 

“T wish I had,” sighs aunty; “that or any- 
thing else. I wish I had taken six carriages. I 
wish—” 

“Dear aunty!” cries Lou, aghast. “Surely 
your aspirations do not tend funeralward. Six 
carriages! What could you possibly want of 
them ?” 

“T didn’t say I wanted them,” says Aunt Con. 
“T said I wished I had hired them, which is quite 
different. And Ido. I wish I had bought dia- 
mond ear-rings, and patent refrigerators, and 
ivory-backed brushes, and dog-collars, and mouse- 
traps, and silk gowns, and velvet mantles, and 
arm-chairs, and silver combs, and—and the dear 
knows what !” 

“Ts she quite mad?” says Lou, looking at me 
calmly, with an air of dispassionate inquiry. 

“Mad? Who wouldn’t be mad?” cries Aunt 
Con, hysterically. “I hadn’t spent an unneces- 
sary cent all day. I had weighed and balanced 
every penny, starved myself, broiled myself, tired 
myself to death, and all to put my hand into my 
pocket, while I was waiting for a car, and find 
my purse gone.” 

“Gone!” we cry; and Aunt Con nods grimly. 

“Gone!” she repeats. “I— Well, I might 
as well confess at once, girls, though you'll crow 
over me, I know. I sewed my pocket with that 
cheap thread from Carter’s—the kind I wanted 
you to buy, and you wouldn’t—and it didn’t hold 
worth a cent. That’s all. Luckily I had put 
my return ticket into my watch pocket for safe- 
keeping, or how ever I should have got home 
bothers me.” 

Lou and I do not “ crow over her,” as she an- 
ticipated. We haven’t the heart to do so, in the 
face of her humble confession, and Aunt Con is 
duly grateful. 

The next day Aunt Con is down on her back 
from the effects of the heat, the fatigue, and the 
final drenching which she has undergone. The 
doctor is in constant requisition for ten days, at 
the end of which time he orders change of air to 
complete the cure. Aunt Con looks grave. 

“But I can not afford it, I really can not, 
girls,” she says, earnestly. “This air is good 
enough for anybody.” 

“ Just as flower-pots are good enough for date- 
palms,” I interrupt, rather wickedly, I am afraid. 

“Well, but really I must economize,” says 
Aunt Con, with a slight flush. 

“ Aunty,” says Lou, gravely, “will you listen 
to me? I have been trying to make a com- 
putation of your gain and loss by your trip to 
New York, but things are so mixed up that I 
can not arrive at an altogether satisfactory re- 
sult. Your fare to and from New York was 
$130. You saved five cents by going on that 
special day, but, as you also encountered a thun- 
der-storm by so doing, I think we may cross off 
that item of saving. Now let us begin with what 
you spoiled. Your boots cost—” 

“Four dollars, and they were new,” says Aunt 
Con, sadly. 

“A pair of India rubbers at fifty cents would 
have saved them; but you economized, and thus 
lost $3 50. Your bonnet—” 

“T made it myself, and the material cost four 
dollars.” 

“You saved the price of a cheap umbrella, 
say $1 50, and thus lost $2 50. Your dress was 
worth, say, five dollars ; your shawl—yak, wasn’t 
it ?—say $2 50, as it was far from new. A cab at 
$1 50 would have saved both, and rendered India 
rubbers and umbrella unnecessary. (Really this 
calculation is getting too much for my brain.) 
Say $16 50 for loss on clothes, balanced by a 
saving of $1 50 in cab hire. You saved on your 
shopping—” 

“ Just enough to pay my fare,” says Aunt Con, 
dolefully. 

“And some of the packages were lost at the 
same time as your purse, and some ruined by the 
rain. Say sixty cents saved, which is an ample 
margin. Your purse contained—” 

“One hundred dollars—I thought I'd better 
take enough,” groans Aunt Con; but Lou contin- 
ues, remorsely : 

“Which we must set against your economy in 
thread, You saved by buying cheap thread, say, 
seventy-two cents on a dozen spools, and thereby 
lost a hundred dollars. Then your doctor’s bill, 
ten visits at $1 50 a visit; your medicines—how 
much did they come to, Aunt Con?” 

“Spare me! spare me!” cries Aunt Con, wild- 
ly. “I see! I see! My economy will be my 
ruin. No income could stand it. I repent! I 

reform! Henceforth I am a spendthrift, and I 
shall be rich before I die. I will go to Saratoga, 





to Newport, to Paris. I will have my ears pierced 
and wear diamond solitaires. I will live on paté 
de foie gras, and ortolans, and dindons truffés. I 
ill wear velvets and silks and laces; I will—” 

Satisfied that Aunt Con’s reformation is com- 
plete, we check the torrent of her repentance 
gently but firmly. Just at present Lou and I 
have but one object in life, as far as Aunt Con is 
concerned—to keep her extravagance within rea- 
sonable bounds. We know, however, that it is 
only the reaction from her life-long habit of 
economy. In due time we doubt not that this 
tendency will cure itself, and we shall see her 
firmly settled upon that pleasant “ golden mean” 
- which it has so long been our desire to lead 
er, 





A STORY OF THE PRINCE 
IMPERIAL, 


BOUT fifteen years ago, when the Second 
Empire was in the heyday of its prosperity, 
a great commotion occurred one day at the Palace 
of the Tuileries. The Prince Imperial was miss- 
ing. His tutor M. Monnier, his valet Uhlmann, 
his equerry M. Bachon, might have been observed 
tearing down the terrace which skirts the Quai 
du Louvre, followed by young Louis Conneau, the 
Prince’s playmate. Young Conneau appeared 
ready to cry; and the three officials above-named 
seemed disposed to hold him responsible for the 
mishap which they dreaded, for every now and 
then they turned round, gesticulating, and sharp- 
ly repeated the question, “‘ When did you see him 
last?” It was about ten o’clock on a summer 
morning, and the public part of the Tuileries 
gardens was already crowded with nurse-maids 
and children. Some other walkers were abroad 
too, inhaling the tonic of Parisian June air, and 
several of these, noticing the goings to and fro of 
the persons on the terrace, stopped and stared, 
imagining that some court dog must have played 
the truant. It would have given them an elec- 
trical sensation if they could have guessed that it 
was the heir to the throne who was being sought 
for among the rhododendrons and lilac bushes. 
This little bit of news, retailed by them in cafés 
—as it would have been very speedily—would 
have been enough to occasion a heavy fall in 
rentes, and to have spread u panic on the Bourse 
that afternoon. 

The Prince’s tutor, equerry, and valet knew 
this but too well; and so did young Conneau, 
whose youthful mind had long ago opened to the 
comprehension that his imperial playmate was 
not a boy like others. Guards surrounded him; 
all his steps were watched ; he could not wander 
out of the sight of those appointed to keep their 
eyes on him without raising an amount of fuss of 
which Conneau himself always suffered rather 
more than the Prince did. The functions of 
whipping-boy had happily been abolished before 
Louis Conneau’s time; but whenever the Prince 
did anything amiss, it was Conneau who was held 
blameworthy. He was told that he ought to set 
a better example, that he ought not to lead his 
Imperial Highness astray ; that he was a boy who 
enjoyed great honors, and had consequently big 
duties—all of which sayings Conneau bofe with an 
air of outward penitence, but with inward mutiny. 
Now this much-lectured youth happened to know 
that the Prince Imperial chafed considerably un- 
der the tute in which he was held, and had 
long cherished the ambition of going forth and 
having a long day’s spree by himself in the streets 
of Paris. There was a certain fried-potato stall 
where H.LH. had said he should like to regale 
himself incognito, and he much wished to go and 
mix with the herds of boys whom he had seen 
streaming out of the Lycées toward four in the 
afternoon, and to join in some of those delightful 
combats which they waged among themselves 
with their dictionaries and satchels. Too gener- 
ous to drag his comrade into a scrape, the Prince 
had never asked Conneau to join him in an esca- 
pade; but he had solemnly warned him that on 
the first occasion when he should catch M. Mon- 
nier napping, the officer on guard dozing, and the 
sentry at the garden gate looking stupid on his 
post, he should avail himself of this combination 
of circumstances and be off. Louis Conneau had 
treated this confidence as sacred, but he had used 
the voice of wisdom to pérsuade the Prince that 
there were just as good fried potatoes to be had 
at the Tuileries as at the corner of the Rue St. 
Honoré, and that eating these delicacies with 
one’s fingers out of a piece of greasy yellow pa- 
per constituted no such treat as H.I.H. fancied. 
However, the Prince seemed now to have disre- 
garded the advice, and Conneau, harried by ques- 
tions, was at last fain to own that he thought 
his Highness had gone out for a bit of fun. 

“Fun!” yelled M. Monnier, lifting his arms in 
desperation; “does he think it fun to make us 
run about after him in this fashion? Where has 
he gone, now? Tell us at once if you know.” 

“ Perhaps he has gone to buy two sous’ worth 
of potatoes,” suggested young Conneau, timidly. 
It was a hazardous statement to make, for the 
three officials glared at him, as if they thought 
a jest would be most unseasonable at such a mo- 
ment. 

“Potatoes!” echoed the erudite M. Monnier. 
“ Why, he only breakfasted an hour ago.” 

“ Boys are often ready for two breakfasts,” re- 
marked M. Bachon, the equerry, luminously. 

“That’s not the question,” cried the tutor, re- 
tracing his steps, and walking rapidly back to- 
ward the palace. “You must lead us to the 
potato shop, Conneau, if you know where it is. 
Quick! come, now, I take it for granted you are 
not misleading us.” 

“T can’t affirm he has gone for potatoes,” whined 
Conneau, feeling the conjuncture was serious. 
“Perhaps he has gone to have a fight with the 
Lycée boys.” 

“Mein Gott! a fight mit vauriens /” exclaimed 
Uhlmann, his honest Alsacian face turning to the 





color of beet-root, 


“Not a word more,” gasped M. Monnier, for 
they were nearing a sentry, and observed the cap- 
tain of the = standing on the steps of the 
Pavillon de Flore, and sniffing the air as if he 
smelt something in the wind. “Come along, 
come along: we must keep this from the Emper- 
or: he would become ill from alarm.” 

“And from the Empress,” whispered M. Ba- 
chon, who feared that her Majesty’s wrath might 
possibly not manifest itself in silent prostration. 

It was a great responsibility that the party were 
assuming in concealing the Prince’s disappearance 
from the Emperor; for there was a standing or- 
der at court that if anything happened to the 
Prince, his Majesty was to be informed of it with- 
out delay, and that the Prefect of Police was to 
be telegraphed for. It was just possible that the 
Prince might have been kidnapped; and under 
these circumstances it was of the utmost impor- 
tance that the Prefect should be warned at once, 
in order that the entire brigade of the secret po- 
lice might be thy 1 out over the capital like a 
huge net closing 1:1 mezhes over all the railway 
stations and the gates which lead out of Paris. 
The truth is, thouy!., at the persons who were 
hunting for Napoieon’s heir dreaded to be called 
sharply to task for dereliction of duty in suffering 
their precious charge to slip out unobserved ; and 
they hoped that by putting their best feet fore- 
most they might be successful in overtaking his 
Highness without police assistance. Louis Con- 
neau avouched that the potato stall which had 
tempted his comrade was within stone’s-throw of 
the Tuileries, and as to the Lycée, it was probable 
that the one which the Prince knew best by sight 
was that of Charlemagne, near the Bastile end 
of the Rue de Rivoli. So MM. Monnier, Bachon, 
and Uhlmann, along with young Conneau, might 
soon have been seen scudding across the Place 
du Carrousel toward the Rue de Rivoli entrance ; 
but so well used the police of the Tuileries to be 
conducted in those times, that a couple of the 
palace detectives—well-dressed gentlemen, with 
red ribbons in their button-holes—who saw them 
hurry out, suspected something wrong, and stole 
after them. Perhaps they fancied that M. Mon- 
nier had purloined some of the crown diamonds, 
and that M. Bachon and M. Uhlmann were going 
with him to share the proceeds. Mistrust of hon- 
est men is the prime virtue of detectives. 

The old woman who kept the fried-potato stall 
at the corner of the Rue St. Honoré and the Rue 
des Bons Enfants was known in the quarter by 
the nickname of Mére Rissole. She was rather 
a character in her way, and though not possess- 
ed of such fine literary and artistic customers as 
her sister friers who sell potatoes to the rising tal- 
ent of the Quartier Latin, she nevertheless wield- 
ed some social influence by reason of having some 
hundred garrulous female concierges for her cus- 
tomers. To such a woman any bit of news was 
welcome as a broad piece of silver, and worth it, 
for it helped her to keep her customers in patience 
while the process of slowly gilding the potatoes 
in the hissing grease was going on. Wherefore 
Mother Rissole fairly panted with excitement 
when she was accosted by three perspiring men 
and a little boy, who all asked her with breath- 
less eagerness whether she had seen another lit- 
tle boy aged about nine, dressed in black velvet 
—a handsome boy, with large soft eyes and win- 
ning ways—“ in fact, the Prince Imperial,” blurt- 
ed out poor M. Monnier, who was beginning to 
have misgivings lest he should sleep at Mazas, and 
subsequently be tried on a capital charge. “ You 
must know the Prince Imperial, madame: tell us 
truly whether you have seen him.” 

“Seigneur Dieu! Why, it must be the boy 
who came here about an hour ago, but I didn’t 
notice him,” exclaimed the old woman, dropping 
her knife into the frying-pan from surprise, and 
splashing a drop of scalding grease on to the 
round chin of M. Bachon, who murmured a beni- 
son as he wiped it off. “Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” 
added she; “ why, he gave mea franc, and wouldn’t 
take any change—then he walked off with a shab- 
by man in a bad hat, who often comes to me to 
buy his breakfast.” 

“Shabby man—bad hat!” echoed M. Monnier, 
beside himself. “Which way did they go? 
Quick! we’ve not a moment to lose.” 

“T really don’t know,” answered Mother Ris- 
sole, bewildered. 

“Do you know where this shabby customer of 
yours lives?” asked M. Bachon, putting a more 
practical question. 

“Ts his hat so very bad? Perhaps we might 
know him by that,” asked Louis Conneau, anx- 
ious also to display his acumen. 

“T don’t know where the man lives, but I’ve 
heard that he’s a journalist,” answered the fried- 
potato woman. “He sometimes gives me a bun- 
dle of newspapers to pay for his breakfast, in- 
stead of money.” 

“ What papers?” inquired M. Monnier. 

“T don’t know, Sir; I can’t read,” was the 
puzzled answer. 

“ Anyhow, the man’s a radical,” opined M. 
Bachon. “No conservative writer would come 
to buy fried potatoes at a stall, and pay for them 
in kind.” 

This little sally made no one smile, for matters 
were beginning to look ugly. The Crown Prince 
in the hands of a shabby radical might mean all 
sorts of abominable things, not the least proba- 
ble of which might be the demand for a thump- 
ing ransom. To make matters worse, it began 
to rain at that moment, and the party had, of 
course, no umbrellas. They could not get intoa 
cab, because it was now their duty to walk up 
the Rue de Rivoli as far as the Collége Charle- 
magne, and see if they could not fall in with the 
Prince on their way. Damp and wretched, they 
trudged off on their unpromising errand, little 
Conneau having to run to keep pace with them ; 
the two detectives, who had never lost sight of 
them, followed at a respectful distance behind. 
By the time they reached the Hotel de Ville they 





were dripping sops; and upon arriving at the 


college they were steaming from heat and moist- 
ure like boiled vegetables. Unhappily, their per- 
severance was not to be rewarded, for on looking 
up and down the street, where the rain was fall- 
ing in torrents, they saw nothing resembling a 
Prince, nor even a shabby radical. There were 
men with bad hats enough, but they were ordi- 
nary folks hurrying through their business in the 
rain, and offering nothing suspicious to the eye 
of the beholder. It had been the practice of M. 
Monnier to improve the shining hours which he 
spent with his imperial pupil by taking the cas- 
ual objects and incidents of life as texts for in- 
structive sermons. He had already made mental 
note of the fact that if he recovered his pupil 
safe and sound, he would discourse to him about 
potatoes, scalding grease, radicals, and the uses 
to which a hat may be put when the nap is gone; 
but he now added to his mental notes that con- 
striction of the throat which is a symptom of 
great fear, and from which he began to suffer 
acutely at that moment. He remarked also how 
his friend Bachon and the valet Uhlmann were 
marking time nervously on the pavement, as if 
they too saw no pleasing vista opening before 
them ; but this interesting observation did not 
cloak from him the necessity of returning to the 
Tuileries without further delay. So a cab was 
hailed, and the whole dismal party got into it. 
Louis Conneau, who had borne up bravely till 
then, began to cry, by doing which he rendered 
great service to the three men, who only wanted 
such an excuse to upbraid him, all three togeth- 
er, and vow that the whole thing was his fault. 

Let us tread lightly over the scene that took 
place at the Tuileries when it was disclosed to 
Napoleon III. and the Empress that their son 
had taken what the French figuratively call the 
key of the fields, and had last been seen in the 
company of a tatterdemalion quill-driver. How 
aides-de-camp rushed about and how maids of 
honor fainted; how Secretaries of State were 
sent for, and arrived with their hair dishevelled ; 
how the Prefect of Police drove to and fro about 
the city, giving orders and cross-orders; and 
how, during five mortal hours, the entire police 
of the best policed city in the world left off hunt- 
ing rogues to chase their imperial master’s heir— 
all these things will be recorded some day when 
the court history of the Second Empire gets writ- 
ten. Enough to say here that toward six in the 
evening, when the confusion in the palace was at 
its height, a rather dusty and somewhat abashed 
little boy was seen parleying with the sentry who 
mounted guard under the triumphal arch of the 
Carrousel. 

“Why, it’s he!” screamed M. Monnier, who 
witnessed the sight from his window; and he 
would have dashed out of the room; but he was 
practically in the custody of two officers of the 
guards, who courteously restrained him. The 
next moment, however, shouts of joy, greetings, 
ete., mingled with reproaches, could be heard in 
the passage outside, and M. Monnier knew that 
his pupil had come home safe and sound. Eti- 
quette prevented the tutor from hastening into 
the Emperor’s presence unbidden; but he was 
soon summoned, and entering the Empress’s 
drawing-room, found her Majesty laughing as she 
dried her eyes, while the Emperor and half a doz- 
en court ladies surrounded the Prince Imperial, 
with amused, half-wondering smiles, as if he 
were a boy of some strange breed, telling marvel- 
lous things. In sooth, the lad was seated on a 
footstool, and having made his peace with his 
parents for his truancy, was complacently relat- 
ing his adventures. On seeing his tutor, he stood 
up and hung his head, as if ashamed, for form’s 
sake. 

“ Ah, Louis, you will have to beg M. Monnier’s 
pardon, for you put him in great anxiety,” said 
the Emperor. “Your punishment shall be to 
write out an account for him of all you’ve been 
doing.” 

“T can’t remember every little thing, you 
know,” said the Prince, not much relishing the 
prospective task. 

M. Monnier made a mental note for a lecture 
on mnemonics, but for the present he said, 
“Well, monseigneur, do you at least know who 
your companion was ?” 

“Oh, he was a very nice person,” exclaimed 
the Prince. “ When it rained, he took me into 
his house and showed me a number of odd things. 
He seems to be a poor man, but he has seen a 
great number of countries, and spent many years 
in Cayenne. Where is Cayenne, papa?” 

And the Prince looked up artlessly at the Em- 
peror, who winced. 


A few weeks later one of those political plots 
which used always to be breaking out in Paris 
under the Empire (perhaps because the police 
had some interest in their frequency) brought 
about a dozen so-called revolutionists into the 
meshes of the Rue de Jérusalem. Among them 
was a poor wight, a journalist, named Victor 
Marchy, who had but lately returned from a ten 
years’ captivity at Cayenne, whence he had es- 
eaped. Lying in prison, this unfortunate fellow 
was told one day that papers had been found in 
his lodgings which implicated him in a plot 
against the Emperor’s life. 

“ Ah, pour ga non!” exclaimed Marchy. “J’en 
appele au Prince Impérial que je ne suis pas un 
assassin !” 

“Why to the Prince Imperial, who is but a 
child?” asked the juge d’instruction, astonished. 

“Take him my portrait,’ answered Victor 
Marchy. 

The prisoner’s photograph was submitted to 
the Prince Imperial, who recognized it as that of 
“the shabby radical with the bad hat” in whose 
company he had spent his truant day. Where- 
fore the Emperor, as he himself examined the 
portrait, said, with some emotion, 

“This man held my boy’s life in his hands dur- 
ing a whole day: he can be no enemy of mine.” 








And he signed Victor Marchy’s pardon, 
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“THE YOUNG DIPLOMATIST.” 

i te heroine of this charming picture evident- 

ly needs no instruction in the diplomatic art 
of wiling away another’s possessions. Prompted 
by true feminine instincts, the pretty puss goes 
straight to her ends by implanting a kiss from 
her rosy lips on the cheek of her more fortunate 
playmate, who pauses in’ his enjoyment of the 
coveted bread and jam, his mouth half full, sud- 
denly conscious that there is a sweeter pleasure 
in bestowing it on the coaxing maid. His frank 
blue eyes already show signs of yielding, and we 
may be sure that he will not hold out long against 
the artifices ‘of the little witch, who, if she con- 
tinues as she has begun, will’some day prove an 
adept in the art of stealing away men’s hearts, 
and endowing herself with their possessions. 
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REMARKABLE RIDES. 


N ORE remarkable rides than the famous ride 

to York are upon record. By dint of keep- 
ing constantly in the saddle, and having relays of 
horses all along the road; the Prince de- Ligne 
contrived to cover the miles between Vienna and 
Paris—over five hundred, as the crow flies—in 
six days. This performance was outdone by the 
Count de Maintenay, who rode the whole distance 
on one horse, without dismounting. The count, 
one of the most accomplished horsemen of his 
day, was attached to the mission sent by Napo- 
leon to negotiate for the hand of Marie Louise, 
and was deputed to carry to his impatient master 
the formal consent of the Emperor of Austria to 
the marriage, and the miniature of the unwilling 
bride elect. To expedite his journey, six of the 


finest. horses in the imperial stables were dis- 
patched ,to different places on the route, that the 
count might change his mount; but the Hunga- 
rian roadster he bestrode at starting went so fast 
and stayed so well that the relays were not called 
into service, and the matrimonial messenger ar- 
rived at his destination long before he was ex- 
i, but so exhausted that he was fain to crave 
ion to be seated in the Emperor’s pres- 
ence, as he delivered up the all-important mission, 
and repeated the archduchess’s message to her 
’future lord.” A jewelled snuff-box, sixty thousand 
francs, and the good steed he had ridden reward- 
ed the count for his expedition. 

The Count de Maintenay’s feat was repeated in 
1874 by an Austrian lieutenant; who undertook 
to ride his horse Caradoc from Vienna to Paris in 
fourteen days. He was unlucky enough to lose 


his way in the Black Forest, and so waste seven 
hours, and was further delayed by an accident-to 
his horse, nevertheless he accomplished his task, 
with more than two hours to the. good. 

A by no means indifferent performance was 
achieved in 1819 by Mr. Hutchinson, of Canter- 
bury, who had backed himself to ride from Can- 
terbury to London, just fifty-five and a half miles, 
in three hours, employing horses belonging to 
himself and his friends, supplemented by some 
used in running the Wellington coaeh. The jour- 
ney was divided into eleven stages, varying in 
length from five to six and a half miles, and was 
eventually got through in two hours twenty-fi 
minutes fifty-one seconds, at an ave 
speed of a mile in two minutes thirty seconds— 
not at all bad work, considering what roads were 
sixty years ago, and that some time was lost in 
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consequence of the horses bolting now and again. 
Mr. Hutchinson returned home by coach, reach- 
ing Canterbury—which he had left at half past 
three in the morning—a little before three in the 
afternoon, in good cue to enjoy the dinner pro- 
vided by his admiring fellow-citizens, who fur- 
thermore showed their appreciation of his horse- 
manship by making him free of the city. 





ANSWERS T'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. A. D.—The clothing you would use here during 
autumn will be appropriate for a winter in Georgia. 
You will need some warm woollen and silk dresses for 
cool days. Felt round hats have been worn here all 
summer, and will be suitable there. 

Perriexrry.—-Get some Oriental-figured cashmere 
for a Marie Antoinette over-dress to be worn over a 
skirt of your plum-colored silk. The garnet poplin is 
avery bright shade, and should have some darker polka- 
dotted satine for a polonaise to wear over it. You 
will find suitable patterns illustrated in Bazars Nos. 38, 
39, and 40, of Vol. XII. 

Hieutanp.—A walking coat in sacque shape long 
enough to reach nearly to the bottom of the child’s 
dress is what you want for’a child of two years. Get 
soft thick cloth, either maroon or dark blue, or else 
get lighter wool goods and wad it. A French tucked 
and embroidered muslin cap with wadded silk lining 
is chosen for the head. It will cost $2 without lining. 

M. L.—Get blue Middlesex flannel for your suit, but 
instead of a kilt @#kirt have a plain skirt without a sin- 
gie flounce. Then have a long round over-skirt caught 
up very high on the sides by a strap of the flannel 
stitched; the edges of the over-skirt are turned up 
and stitched by machine. The waist is a short per- 
fectly plain basque, fitted as smoothly as a riding-habit, 
very short on the hips, pointed sharply in front, and 
cut in square habit shape behind. The buttons are 
thick black or blue vegetable ivory, with eyes in the 
middle. The edges of the basque and the standing 
collar, also the wrists of the close coat sleeves, are 
stitched likewise. 

Mary Brown.—Make the black cashmere by the de- 
scription jnet given “ M. L.” 

H. W. W.—Your olive poplin will be stylish if 
trimmed with a good deal of broché cashmere in rich 
colors, 

Many.—The sample of silk you mention failed to 
reach us. 

Unogrtars Ipgas.—As the India muslin dress is to 
be worn by a bride in mourning, the silk slip lining 
can be omitted. The waist should be a shirred full 
bodice with paniers, but the knife-pleating is soft and 
far more effective than the gathered ruffles you sug- 
gest. The front breadths should have a shirred apron 
below the panier draperies, and there should be many 
pleatings at the foot. A full balayeuse of stiff muslin 
and lace will hold the train in place. There should be 
a sash of wide white ribbon, either gros grain or satin. 

Peart.—Your garnet is stylish for a suit, though 
the fabric is scarcely heavy enough for winter. The 
brocaded galloon will trim nicely. A black felt hat is 
best to wear with all dresses. 

Maxsieneav.—Trim your black cashmere with gay 
palm-leaf broché cashmere if for a young lady. If it 
is to be all black, use jet passementerie and fringe. 
Soft flexible cloths, either twilled or repped, are used 
for wraps; also satin and velvet. The shape for a 
lady of fifty years is medium long with mantilla fronts, 
elbow sleeves, and partly fitted Dolman back. 

Sur anv Ava.—Girls of fourteen or fifteen years 
wear their back hair in two loops braided in three 
tresses, and put an Alsacian bow on top. A peacock 
blue flannel dress of very dark shade would be suita- 
ble for the Southern journey. Make it like suits de- 
acribed above to “M. L.” 

Inquiner.—Mrs. Henderson’s Practical Cooking and 
Dinner-Giving will furnish full directions for serving 
dinners, for which we have not room in this column, 
and will be sent by Harper & Brothers on receipt of 
$1 50.—Your velveteen under-skirt may be either box- 
pleated or gathered. 

An Op Svunsoriper.—Pay no attention to the fig- 
ures.—We have no agencies for our cut paper patterns. 

Crromo-Puorograruy.—We do not give add 


THE FIRST RESULT. 


In almost every case, the first and immediate 
result of the use of “ Compound-Oxygen” is an 
increase of appetite and a new sense of bodily life 
and comfort. Our Treatise sent free: Address 
Drs. Srarkey & Pauen, 1112 Girard St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—[Com.] 





Tue pleasure of bathing is greatly increased by mix- 
ing in the tub half or even a quarter of a bottle of 
Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water. Instantly the 
whole | snteghae of the bath-room is as fragrant as 
a blooming flower-garden, the mind becomes buoyant, 
- the body emerges refreshed strengthened.— 
[Com.} 











Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may pe transferred 
from the mapremont with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on coca of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 











ADVERTISEMEN'. 





Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other a omy makes _ light, flaky hot 


breads, or luxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 

peptics without fear of the ills resulting from — 
igestible food. ¢#~ Commended for purity an 

wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 
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The “DOVER EGG BEATER” is the only article 
in the wide world that is Warranted to DELIGHT 

e Purchaser. There nevxs has been, and is not 
now, an article made men page to support with 
SUCH & warrant. 


Dover Stamping Co., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





in this column, 

M. A. C.—Miss Thackeray’s story, Susy, was con- 
cluded in Bazar No. 27, Vol. XIL The characters will 
subsequently appear in a longer story. 

C. L. P.—To modernize your black silk get gay-col- 
ofed Persian silk in shawl-figure designs, and put a 
shirred piece down each front, extending it around 
the edge of the basque in paniers. Border the over- 
skirt and flounces with the gay trimming. The polo- 
naise should be opened down the middle, and single- 
breasted, and the sides should be bunched up in short 
full paniers, while the back is draped in Marguerite 
style. 

Monoeram.—You will need grenadines, buntings, 
silk, and woollen goods, for a winter in Jacksonville, 
of the qualities you use here in the autumn. 

Roox River.—Read reply just given “C, L. P.” 

Mus. E. E. W.—The Jacket, Round Over-Skirt, and 
Kilt Drees illustrated in Bazar No. 86, Vol. XIL., is 
what you want for the nice winter dress of a girl of 
ten years, T'wo or three inches of her stockings should 
show above her high buttoned boota, 

Litrie Borrerovr.—Sailor hats with wide stiff 
straight brims are called Pinafore hata. Your picture 
represents them very well. 

J. H. H.—A pale bine brocaded silk basque, or else 
# short panier polonaise of this material, will be styl- 
ish to wear with your black silk skirts. The figured 
silk is preferred to plain. Have surplice neck and el- 
bow sleeves, with much white lace put on in very full 
frills. 

F. Y. P.—Arrange your hair in two plaited loops be- 
hind, with puffs on top, and frizzed locks in front. 

8. E. B.—A panier polonaise and short skirt trimmed 
with shirred pale blue silk will be pretty for a white 
woo! dress for a young girl. Use French bunting in- 
stead of flannel. 

Mus. M. McD.—The Marie Antoinette polonaise suit, 
or else the surplice polonaise dress, is what you want 
for your black cashmere. You can order the pattern 
for either snit at this office ; it will cost you 25 cents 
by mail. A sacque pattern can also be furnished you. 

E. E. C.—It i better to have a single table in the 
centre of the dining-room, and serve the refreshments 
there, than fo hand them around. The bride’s cake 
stands in the centre of the table; she cuts only the 
first slice. The bride and groom lead the way to the 
dining-room, and the host and hostess follow later, 


After seeing that the guests are invited down. Salads, 


cold fowl, tongue, oysters, jellies, fruits, ices, cake, 
bread, confectionery, coffee, etc., are served on such 
occasions, at almost any time of the day or evening 
that the wedding takes place. 











BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. Y., near Macy’s. 
Send for Lllustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of ~ ome m 

















HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, &e. 


Send 8c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS,, 50 Walker Street. 


NEW YORK SHOPPIN 


Of every + sage tere for — anc ————— House- 





hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and jeigment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HU NTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 


J oon received, a fresh importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, ‘Parli ngs. 8, Books of Instruction 
on Lace Making, Patterns, pe Tracing Linen, all at 
the lowest prices. _Samples : sent. 








World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids’ and Cripple» 

\ Self-propulsion by means of hands 

only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 

rab lity and ease of movement un- 

led. Patentee and Maker of the. 

ling Chairs” pushed about at the 








Why is Dyspepsia so general? Simply because it is 
neglected or maltreated. Strike directly at the cause. Remove the 
acrid humors which engender it from the stomach and bowels with 


FD) Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperieut, 


and indigestion, with all its painful concomitants, is cured. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





L. SHAW, 


64 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; ¢1 50 per dozen. 


Advice = by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 


HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIFYING 
COSMETICS on hand. 


An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “ How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all of the gee’ when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If 44 approved, can be returned at my 
expense. LS , 54 West 14th St., neaz 6th Ave, 


If you want Perfectly Pure 


Flavoring Extracts, 


Full Weight and Strength, ele- 
gantly put up, 
ASK FOR 


THURBER’S BEST. 


UNION 


UNDER-FLANNELS 


Two Garments in One, 
White and Scarlet, 


FOR 
LADIES, GENTS, 
AND 


CHILDREN. 








Descriptive Catalogue 
Mention this paper. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO, 


6 E. 14th St., N. Y. City. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, Freckles, Moth Patches, and every blem- 
ish on beauty. It has "stood the test of thirty years, 
and is so harmless we taste it, to be sure the prepara- 
tion is properly made. Also, Poudre Subtile removes 
superfluous hair without WA LUD, to the skin. 
Mux. M. B. T. GOU Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond Street, New York. 
For Sale by al Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


MISNOMER. 


DROPS OF 


AO constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES BRIGHT’S ean tea Ott ad OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE E BLADD. CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABET GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT,CH LDHOOD WEAKNESS. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 














PATENT 
READY WOUND BOBBINS, 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING-MACHINES. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 











Send Seven Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Box. 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass, 
370 Broadway, N.Y. 
276 Devonshire St., Boston. 
ee a Chestnut St., Phila. 


PURCHASES 2%." pesca? 
Ey 


ER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 








$H 
‘Domestic” Burtpine, Bway @ 14th St., N.Y. 









PR Sy Pg Fe Bp 
SS pees pone | vary bone is still perfect, 


The Money will be refunded for every 


FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 


Which breaks over the hi It fits elegantly and with 
rfect ease. Price by mail, with plain bust, $1.25; with 
Hampi bust a. aaa Corset), $1.75. "For sale by 


poping BROS., 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


The THOMPSON 
Pat. WAVE (only nat- 
ural curly hair used) where 
a — front hair is thin 





to wear three times longer than 
any other wave made. Price, $4 
_ $12. Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 

of returning. To be had onl 
of Mi Cc. THOM IN, 210 Wabas 
Avenue, ‘Chicago. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


HOMAS’S BLACK DYES, in wer. 
Give fast Colors and beautiful Shades of Black. 
Sent, postage paid, on receipt of 50 cents, with full 
instructions for domestic use. An dy can use 
these dyes on Garments of Silk, Wool, Cotton, Linen, 
or Mixed fabrics. Mention whether Jet Black or 

Blue Black is se epratermet Addres: 
N. 8 CER THOMAS, Elmira, New York. 








FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Isa composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 


on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 





HIN TS TO WOMEN 


ON THE 


CARE OF PROPERTY. 


By ALFRED WALKER. 


32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 





I have no doubt that this little manual will be found 
to be thoroughly prepared, and to be eminently useful. 
It ought to be widely circulated.—Noau Porrsr, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Yale College, New Haven. 

A capital little treatise, which men will find as uee- 
ful as women. * * * The sonnd sense of this volume 
should insure it a wide reading.— Hartford Courant. 

An exceedingly valuable little book. It tells of all 
the ordinary transactions in business affairs, discusses 
the elements of financial securities, suggests modes 
of increasing property, and tells those who have none 
how to secure a comfortable independency.—Albany 
Post. 

Any woman who reads it will be the wiser if not 
the better for it.—Albany Journal. 

Written in clear and simple language. * * * Full of 
wise suggestions.—Brooklyn Union-A 

One of the most practically useful little pamphlets 
we have ever seen.—Advance, Chicago. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


g@~ Harrer & Brorners will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
on receipt of the price. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
peace | for removing radically and permanently a! 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. St., N.Y. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
pny eae trade with our Cut oy’ Patterns, known 
“* Harper's Bazar Patterns.” furnish him with 














Centennial. Send in for Ill'd Catalogue,and tt 
Harper's Bazar. Hersxrr 8. Surru, Platt 8t., N.Y. 


K= YOUR BIRD in health and song by using Sing- 
er’s Patent Gravel Paper —a great convenience. 
Sold everywhere. Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 





ps AND rye La ber een Fahne 0 
H. A. CASSEBEER, Chemist and Druggist 

lished 1770), 338 Sixth Ave., N.Y., offers for sale — 
Chemicals, Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Cosmetics, 





&c. Orders by mail solicited and promptly filled. 


te assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
orleans same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 





Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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THE ANNUAL 


FALL 


OPENING 
At EHRICHS’ 


Has taken place, and every one of the Thirty Depart- 
ments is now completely stocked with Novelties ap- 
propriate to the season, many of which are offered at 
extraordinarily low prices. Ladies who desire to 
secure economical purchases and frequent bargains 
should pay a weekly visit of inspection to our estab- 
lishment. 


The Fall Number 


Of the FASHION QUARTERLY is just out, 
and contains full descriptions of the Fashions for 
the coming season, with illustrations and price-lists. 
No better manual of shopping is issued from the 
press. Subscription, only 50 cents a year; single 
copies, 15 cents each. Specimen pages sent to any 
address on receipt of a 3-cent stamp for postage. 
Address 


EHRICH & CoO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORE. 


FALL FASHIONS. 


The attention of Ladies is invited to our Fall and Win- 
ter Stock of Goods, French Bonnets, Fine Lace Goods, 
Fancy Ribbons, and New Trimmings of more elegant 
character than we have heretofore imported or designed, 
are now represented in our assortment, 


AITKEN, SON, & C0, 


Broadway, cor. 18th St., N. Y. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 
MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples of material, styles 
of garments, with prices, sent free upon application 
by mail. PIECES FOR MENDING 
Sent with each Suit. Address 
POOLE & DEVOE, 54 & 56 Duane  St., N. ¥. 


Mme.GURNEY & CO., 


823 Broadway, New York, 
Importers and Manufacturers of Lace 
Braids and Patterns. ‘*‘How to Make 
Lace”? (Copyright), 250 L[ilustrations, with Pattern on 
Linen, 50c. ace Patterns, Book of, with Gi- 

antic Supplement of over 200 Fichus, Barbs, 

jandkerchiets, Tie Ends, &c.,25c. How to Work 
Crewel and Arrasene (the new patented material 
for Artistic Embroidery), 2c. Arrasene 
Mats already worked as samples, 25c. each. 

















Sole Agents, Mme. GURNEY & CO. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 





HARPER'S WEEKLY, Sr Se otek ends 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, nas e sccn dene 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any: TWO, GHG FO i os vce ccccevsnccccasesce 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 





cember of each year. 


Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- | 


ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 


of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- | 


wise directs. 


Remittances should be made by Post - Office 


Money Order or Draft, to ayoid chance of loss. 





ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werxiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
medinms for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wexxty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter, 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N.Y. 


ORGAN PIANO 


RW URGANS Stops, B sei Golden Tongue Reeds, Uct's, 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, by wt t’d G years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $443 to $255. Belore 
you buy be sure to write me. Illustrated Taseneiteet Free. 
Address QANL. F, BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 


THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

L. SHAW’S, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


90 Elegant Styles New Chromo Cards, 10c.,with name. 
Postage stamps taken. J. B. Husrxp, Nassau, N.Y. 

















Extraordinary Sale 
KID GLOVES. 


Hoving ot urchased the balance of a consignment 
of Real nes at a great sacrifice, we offer 500 
DOZEN as follows: 
3-BUTTON KIDS at 75 cents, 
Regular Price $1 50. 
4-BUTTON KIDS at $1 00, 
Regular Price $1 75. 
6-BUTTON KIDS at $1 25, 
Regular Price $2 00. 
These are choice, new goods. comprising Black, 
Medium, Dark, and Opera Sean 
Our friends should avail themselves of this unusual 


pec akong | to secure a really good glove at such an 
extremely low price. 


Le Boutillier Bros, 


48 East 14th St. 847 Broadway. 








KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


FALL NOVELTIES 


SILKS, VELVETS, CREPES, CASHMERES, DRESS 
GOODS, SUITS, SHAWLS, CLOTHS, LINENS, DO- 
MESTICS, HOSIERY, LACES, LADIES’ UNDER- 
WEAR, GLOVES, AND EVERY VARIETY OF 
FANCY GOODS. 

WE ARE PREPARED TO OFFER GREAT IN- 
DUCEMENTS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 

COUNTRY ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED 
TO. 

OUR CATALOGUE WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT 
OCTOBER 15th. 


66 tans Cards 





2 styles, with name (in Card Case), 10c. 
ds cheap. H. T. JOHNSON, Scio, N. Y. 





READY IN A FEW DAYS: 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Dry Goods, Etc. 


(SENT FREE): 


Containing, with more than three hundred engravings of Suits, 
Cloaks, Laces, Infants’ Clothing, etc., an enumeration of our 
entire Stock with prices affixed so far as circumstances permit. 
Our Stock consists of the following : 


SILKS. 
VELVETS. 

mm the plainest to the richest. 
DRESS GOODS. 


Black, Colored, Damassé, Brocades, etc. 


eee oft “the Season : Gendarme, Sapphire, Peacock, Bordeaux, Plum, Tyke, Garnet, Olive, Marine, 


Maroon, Bronze, etc. 


MOURNIN G 
and Made Articles. 
CLOTHS 


‘or Ladies’ Suits, Cloaks, Riding-Habits, Ulsters, Coats, etc. ; also, for Gentlemen and Boys. 


F 
FLANNELS. 
TRIMMINGS “ 

‘or Cloaks, Dresses, etc. 
MILLINERY. 
RIBBONS. 
COSTUMES 

For Ladies and Misses. 
WRAPPERS, 

HOSIERY. 


Cotton, Lisle-thread, Wool, Spun-silk, and Silk, 


GLOVES. 
Kid, vie leather, silk, etc. 


UNDERWEA 


slin, <BR Wool, Crépe de Santé (a new article for delicate persons), etc. 


IN FANTS” ‘CLOTHI NG 
Everything in great variety. 
LACES. 


EMBROIDERIE 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 
WHITE GOODS. 
TIDIES. 

PERFU MES. 
TOILET ARTICLES. 
FU 


m the See to the most luxurious, 


Our own dressing and making, Often an apparently good ‘=r is upon an unsound skin, and the fact is 


known only to the maker. 


FUR GARMENTS. 
FUR LININGS. 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


CLOAKS. 
SACQUES. 
ULSTERS. 
SHAWLS. 
m plain and substantial to the richest India, 
WATERPROOFS. 


RUBBER GARMENTS. 


SHOES for Ladies, Girls, Boys, and Infants. 


More than one hundred kinds, suited to all wants. 


UMBRELLAS. 


GENTLEMEN’ 3 L FoRN i GOODS. 


Shirts, WING. Hose, Gloves. 


GENTLEMEN’ S CLOTHIN iG. 


Made to measure (at Grand and Chrystie Streets only). 


BOYS’ SUITS. 

BOYS’ OVERCOATS. 
LINENS. 
DOMESTICS. 
BLANKETS. 
QUILTS 


Of all kinds : Eider-down, our own make, 


MATTRESSES 
Our own make exclusively. 


COVERS. 


Table and Piano, Embroidered, Turkish, ete. 


CURTAINS. 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
FURNITURE 


For Parlor, Chamber, Dining-Room, Hall, Library, Boudoir. 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 


This Catalogue is designed to aid the buyer in selecting goods; so that with 
the further help of samples, which are sent freely, the distant buyer may make 
choice in her own home intelligently and with satisfaction. 
are kept, but nothing spurious. We send to all parts of the country, even in the 
smallest quantities, and guarantee satisfaction without stint. 


Address simply 


LORD & 


TAYLOR, 


NEW YORK. 


The plainest goods 


Prices are absolute. 


1879 JONES 1840 


OPENING FALL GOODS. 


FANCY GOODS. 





A Hovservanisn’e Goons. 
ot ‘ns 


MILLINERY. O-V-O_ SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 0 ~O__ GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. ae) . Yo Crooxrer. 
— 52 hss CHINA. 


J ONES 


Eighth J Aveamne 
AND 


Eighth Avenues 


| 
Nineteenth Street. = 


J ONES © R 


sHORS.-0 ‘a 
CLOTHS. ~U_ o” capers. 
DOMESTICS. ~Q o DREss Goons. 
upHOLsTERY. “9 AL {surTs & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. ~\V~ SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 


_Nineteenth Street. ; 


SILKS. 





Newest styles of goods, at great bar- 
gains. Personaland Housekeeping out- 
fits furnished. Samples sent free on 
application. Send 3-cent stamp for Il- 
lustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


ait Established Half a Century. 


EK. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 
IMPORTER OF RICOH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show a larger and richer as- 
sortment of Fringes, Gimps, Ornaments, and Buttons 
than has been exhibited for a number of years. Colored 
Fringes made to order to match samples, with buttons 
to correspond. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
WwW holesale | De partme nt, second | and thir third floors. 





E, VAN VORST & CO., 


95 West 11th St., N. Y. 

LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 
BONNETS and ROUND HATS 
trimmed to order. Special attention given to 

BRIDAL ORDERS and 
MOURNING ORDERS. 
Orders for trimmed Hats and Bonnets will be sent 


C.O.D., with privilege of examining. If not satisfac- 
tory, can be returned at our expense. 


ONE MILLION 


WINTER-FLOWERING 


Plants Bulbs 


Apply by letter for ‘‘Special Low Priced List,” in which 
will be found Instructions for Culture. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. Bf 








THREE NEW ISSUES 


HARPER'S HALF-HOUR SERIES. 


BURNING 
PHILLIPS. 
35 cents. 


THEIR SHIPS. 


32mo, Paper, 


By Barnet 
20 cents; Cloth, 


A bright and entertaining story, replete with piq- 
uant situations. 





FOOD AND FEEDING. 
THOMPSON. 
35 cents. 


By Sir Henr 
32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 


A valuable and interesting treatise on the arts of 
selecting, preparing, and serving food. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION. 
By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


An historical study, unfolding, in masterly style, a 
new and original theory. 


ez Harrre & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





ARVARD UNIVERSITY— Examuvear IONS ror W om- 
un, The seventh examination will begin Wednes- 
day, May 26, 1880, in Cambridge, New York, Phiiadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati. For information, address Secre- 
tary of New ¥ ork Local Committee, 58 Kast Mth St, N. Y. 


a Pictures, 10c. ; 100 Transfer Pictures, 0c. ; 
(0 12 Floral Embossed Cards, We. ; 10 Perforated 
Mottoes, 10c. ; 4 Chromo Mottoes, ide. ; 4 Fine 6x8 
Chromos, loc. ; 1 Floral Surprise, 0c. or bc.! Post- 
_Daid. Stamps taken. IW. F RIZZELL Baltimore, Md, 
g 777 A YEAR and “'7 nses to agents. Outfit Free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
50 FINE CARDS, no 2 alike, with name and case, 
10c, 50 White, 10c. POSTMAST ER, Higganum, Ct. 








{TAMPING PATTERNS. —New im roved W hite 
Stamping Powder, at Brrnarn’s, 401 Canal St., N.Y. 
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Tue Fourth MoRNING HE FINDS THEM ALL UNITED. 


MR.’PHILO PETTS, BEING VERY MUCH PLEASED WITH A HAPPY FAMILY HE SEES IN A BIRD SHOP, PURCHASES THEM, TO AMUSE THE CHILDREN, AND IMPRESS 
UPON THEIR MINDS A MORAL LESSON OF PEACE AND GOOD-WILL, ETC. 





FACETIZ®. 


“What have you that's 
good ?” said a hungry traveller, 
as he seated himself at a din- 
ner table in Sait Lake City. 

“Oh, we've roast beef, corn- 
ed beef, roast mutton, boiled 
and fried ham, and broiled cur- 
lews !” 

**What is curlew ?” said the 
stranger. 

“Curlew? Why, curlew isa 
bird, something like a snipe.” 

** Could it fly ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Did it have wings ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I don’t want any cur- 
lew. Anything that had wings 
and could fly, and didn’t leave 
this country, I don’t want for 
dinner.” 

———_.———_—_ 


Mopren Grocraruy.—A lit- 
tle girl said she thought the 
“* Malays must be a very eickly 
people, because, you know, 
they live in Malaria.” 


actin eahintinentpen 
Every man has his prejudices, 
and every woman her bias. 
—_——>—__——_. 


A man who had never seen 
the inside of a law court until 
he was recently introduced as 
a witness in a case pending in 
one of the courts, on being 
sworn, took a position with 
his back to the jury, and be- 
gan telling his story to the 
Jadge. The judge, in a bland 
and courteous manner, said, 
“ Address yourself to the jury, 
Sir.” The man made af short 









































The other night at a Lon- 
don club some Americans were 
boasting about their inven- 
tions, and the wonderful ma- 
chines to be found in the 
States. One of them told of the 
well-known mincing machine 
which, a live pig being intro- 
duced at one end, turns out the 
animal in sausages at the other. 
An Irishman, who was not go- 
ing to have the Yankees riding 
rough-shod over every other 
nation, turned on them and 
said: “‘Bedad, we've got the 
same machine in Ireland, only 
ours is more perfect, sure, for 
if you don’t like the sausages, 
you can put them back into 
the machine, and by reversing 
the action they’llcome out alive 
pig agin where he went in.” 


—.——_ 


Nero, Pompey, and Ceesar are 
common names for dogs, but 
wouldn't Agrippa be more ap- 
propriate ? 

—_—_a———— 


The worst case of selfishness 
on record is that of a youth 
who complained because his 
mother put a larger mustard 
plaster on his younger brother 
than she did on him. 


—_~.——_—_. 


A beautiful young wife u 
town, after expending much 
—* devised a scheme 
to keep her husband at home 
nights, and it proved very ef- 
fectual. She flatters her i e 
lord about the exquisitely 
dainty proportions of his feet, 
and induces him to wear boots 
two sizes too small for him. 











pause, but not iz 
what ‘was said to him, forth- 
with continued his narrative. 
The judge was then more ex- 


plicit, and said to him, “Speak to the jury, Sir—the Her ts Tue wrone Piace.—“ Oh yes,” said a grum- 
men sitting behind you on the benches.” bling ar, ‘‘ folks al’ays helps them as don’t need any 

The witness at once turned round, and making an | help. ny, there’s lightnin’: it can 
awkward bow, said, with great gravity of manner, | ground fast enough all by itself, an’ yit folks is all the 


it down to the 


“Dear me! these trains are so awfully heavy that it is really a task to walk with them !” 


“ Good-morning, gentlemen.” time a-puttin’ up rods for it to slide down on.” very slipper-y.” 


AND NO WONDER! 


He is on his feet all day long 
down town, and when he gets 
home at night she has a soft 
chair and a pair of cool slip- 


A gentleman learned in the origin of social customs | pers for him, and by the time he, with great drops of 
was asked the meaning of casting an old shoe after a | agony pearling his brow, has got off his boots, he 
newly married couple as they start on their trip. He | comes to the conclusion that there is no place like 
said: ‘* To indicate that the chances of matrimony are | home, after all, and has no desire to go down town to 


the lodge or sit up with a sick friend, 























Tur RECONNOISSANCE. 





Tae RETREAT. 


STRATEGY. 


























Hostiities Renewep. 


SKIRMISHING. 


GENERAL ENGAGEMENT. 


BATTLE OF THE: FAN. 


Tue SURRENDER. 











